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Price Turee Hatrrence, 


THE PRESENT AND THE PAST. 


ConsIDERABLE harm seems to arise, in many instances 
and ways, from the want of a right understanding as 
to the spirit of past things. 

We must all have been sensible of a tender and 
relenting feeling towards things which, when they 
existed or pressed upon our immediate attention, might 
have been extremely disagreeable and inconvenient. 
A kinsman, very pestilent during his life, will, when 
dead, be thought of, not only without the least trace 
of anger, but with kindly feelings. An awkward old 
building, which used to be a grievous obstruction in 
a public thoroughfare, will, when removed, be re- 
garded as an interesting object, and people will be 
glad that at least drawings of it have been preserved. 
A custom, long thought noxious—let it be discon- 
tinued for some years, and we shall find ourselves 
Jooking back upon it as having beon “a very pleasant 
old affair after all.” Even difficult and distressing 
circumstances in one’s own early history will, after a 
sufficient interval of time, come to be the subject of 
pleasing reflection, and almost of regret—the dis- 
agreeables being forgotten, and nothing but what 
relieved and cheered remaining on the memory. 
Evil-doers, whether upon a great or small scale, often 
become objects of kindly feeling when they have 
thoroughly “ceased from troubling.” Nero, we can 
never forget, had flowers strewed upon his grave ; and 
the most wretched monarch that ever lost a crown 
through wickedness and folly, left a party behind to 

cherish his name and cause in secret, amidst the all 
but universal exccration. It is the same feeling 
which makes us so often discover the great merits and 
‘lament the sorry fate of men whom, while they were in 
life, we neglected. Living, they were fellow-racers in 
the great competition ; perhaps they were not exactly 
so good as they might have been ; there was no saying 
what evil they might yet do. But; dead, their ill as well 
as their good is at an end ; pity takes, in our bosoms, 
the place of emulation, and we now think there were 
worse people in the world than they. It seems to be 
this relenting feeling towards the dead which dictates 
the universal suavity of epitaphs. Truth could tell 
many awkward stories of the good fathers, kind hus- 
bands, and genuine Christians, of stone and marble ; 
but she would not be listened to; and “of the dead 
nothing but good” is a maxim which every body 
would practically be found to entertain and stand by. 

We are inclined to trace this habit to a native feel- 
ing of the mind—one of the primitive instincts of our 
nature, the relative object of which is the Past—just 
as there are faculties relating to certain other ab- 
stract things (for instance, the beautiful and the ludi- 
crous)—and the converse of that other well-recognised 
feeling which regards the future and produces the 
emotion of hope. As the feeling for the future invests 
all its objects in agreeable colouring, so does this feel- 
ing for the past put all its objects into the finest and 
most pleasing condition. A thing is beheld in pro- 
spect ; it glitters with beauty : onward it comes, and, 
nearing our gaze, is found to be not only homely but 
unpleasant. It passes, and falls into the rear, and, 
beheld by the retrospective eye, instantly flashes again 
into beauty—beauty equal, though dissimilar—beauty 
always increasing as the object recedes into the regions 
of the dim and the unknown. A law somewhat ana- 
logous to that of refraction seems to affect the cir- 
cumstances relative to us, and our feelings regard- 
ing them are entirely ruled by the angle in which we 
behold the swift-passing scroll on which they are 
painted. 

The present thus becomes a very different thing to 


us from both the future and the past. It is contem- 
plated clearly, coolly, exactly, by the intellect, and 
may be considered as the prose of the mind. ‘The 
future and the past are the subjects of two finely- 
disposed feelings, and may be considered as part of the 
mind’s poetry. Johnson seems to have been sensible 
of this when he said, “ Whatever removes us from 
the present, tends to advance us in the scale of think- 
ing beings ;” for, though it is not directly an intellec- 
tual improvement, it certainly produces, as all abstract 
states of feeling do, a general elevation of our nature 
for the time. 

We see it operating very actively as a branch of the 
poetical, in the writings of Sir Walter Scott. He, of 
all men, was the poet of the past. It shines alike in 
his versified and unversified works, and not more in 
the class of subjects he selected, than in a multitude 
of minute traits, almost sinking into the character of 
tricks of composition. He brought up before us the 
iron castles and iron men of the middle ages, confident 
that, though they were associated in their own days 
with barbarism and all that could shock modern and 
refined feelings, yet, now when gone into the distance, 
they must delight us through the medium of our 
sentiment for the past. ‘The plaided Highlanders of 
1745, beheld with horror and contempt by contem- 
porary Whigs, and after their defeat scarcely treated 
as human beings by the soldiery opposed to them, be- 
came in his hands late-surviving and most interesting 
monuments of forms of society long passed away. By 
the minutest touch—for example, an allusion to the 
sword worn by all gentlemen down to the last age, or 
a reference to some slight remnant of clan feeling 
which he had observed in his youth—he threw his 
readers, or his hearers (for it was the same in his 
conversation) upon this sentiment, and enchanted them 
away for the time from all sense of the vulgar present. 
Some speak of his verse fictions as showing little 
poetry, but such persons must be ridiculously limited 
in their views of what is poetical. They must see 
that quality only in violent metaphor or flowery lan- 
guage. In the mere narrative of Scott’s fictions, there 
was a rich abundance of a kind of poetry quite inde- 
pendent of trope and figure, namely, this poetry of the 
past. It was hope’s day-dreams reversed—a sanguine- 
ness about things dead and gone. In the history of 
Greek mythology, we see poetry absolutely growing 
around its objects. First, they would be simply heroes 
and heroines. But, once passed into gone ages, their 
memory still surviving, they were raised to the cha- 
racter of gods and goddesses. Apollo was probably in 
reality but a young barbarian poet : what a personified 
ideality of beauty did he become in the hands of the 
successive sculptors and poets of Attica! Juno could 
be nothing in her proper person above the character 
of the consort of a barbarian prince. Her queenly 
beauty and grace, her chariot, Iris, peacocks’ tails and 
all, were “ additions” given to her by the sentiment of 
the past. From Hesiod to Virgil, an immense advance 
is made in the poetical attributes and characteristics 
of these old deities ; and from this we may infer how 
homely they were originally, what an ordinary sort of 
beauty Venus was, and what a commonplace sot was 
jolly Bacchus. Possibly, Ceres was nothing but a 
more than usually shrewd farmer’s wife. It is unne- 
cessary to pursue a theme, where every mind can in 
a moment think out for itself all that we could say in 
an hour. We have done enough if we have disposed 
our readers to recognise in this feeling for the past 
the action of a special faculty of the mind. 

If the feeling for the past be a special mental 
faculty, it must, like all others, have a legitimate 
sphere of usefulness, and be liable glso to be misused. 


Take the more familiar case of hope. Hope beguiles 
us of present care ; it furnishes the mind with pleas- 
ing ideas ; it cheers and sustains us under the pres- 
sure of immediate difficulties. But hope will be abused 
if we do nothing but hope, or if we allow it to deceive 
us as to what is true, and the duties placed before us, 
or what we have for the time to deal with. So, 
we would say, the feeling for the past is a source of 
agreeable thought—something in which we may plea- 
santly lose the sense of a dull or painful present. By 
a cunning moral chemistry, it converts all unpleasant 
experiences into happy topics of reflection. As in 
the history of individuals, so in the history of the 
race, things which were at the time subjects of dread 
and disgust, are smiled at when they have gone suffi- 
ciently far into the retrospect. Institutions which 
broke the hearts of men—the bloody fields where 
thousands of the innocent fell—the superstitions which 
marked ignorance and the insane terrors to which it 
is liable—all become themes of interest under the in- 
fluence of this feeling, even as ivy and time 
** Have soften’d into beauty many a tower, 
Which, in its days of hardihood and strength, 
Was only terrible.” 

But the feeling will be abused when it is turned from 
its legitimate object, the supplying our minds with sen- 
timents of admiration and tenderness towards the past, 
and employed in confusing our ideas as to what is right 
and proper in the passing business of life. It may be 
abused in this way, exactly as hope would be abused 
by our being too much under its influence, or allowing 
it, as already said, to deceive and confound us with 
regard to our immediate duties, or what we have for 
the time to deal with. Now, this is an abuse of the 
feeling for the past which very frequently takes place, 
and to very fatal effect. We see it in a bigoted clinging 
to customs and modes, merely because they are old, 
and without any regard to the consideration that they 
may be unsuitable for the existing state of the world. 
It is the source of that fallacy which attributes supe- 
rior wisdom to our ancestors, who were in reality the 
children of the world, and on most subjects could only 
with difficulty make a faint approach to sagacious cou- 
clusions. By necessity, where things are irrationally 
adhered to because they are old, things which are new 
have little chance of receiving a candid consideration. 
We are then so preoccupied with the reverence for 
ancient things, that the very idea of any thing new is 
intolerable to us. The proposed new things may be in 
perfect harmony with reason, and their utility evident 
to all minds which keep reason clear from feeling ; 
but to another class of minds, in which the feeling for 
the past is abused, they will appear to the last degree, 
though it is impossible to say why, objectionable. It 
is by the active as well as passive opposition of such 
minds, that the social progress of nations is in so 
many instances delayed indefinitely, or only allowed 
to proceed by leaps and starts, involving real danger, 
and almost invariably attended with considerable evil. 

This reasoning will perhaps appear in a more con- 
vincing light, if we reflect on what will be the inevi- 
table fate of any bad system, or style of manners, or 
prevalent superstition or error, which we now des- 
perately hold by, when it shall, as sooner or later it 
must, be allowed to decline into the long-withdrawing 
vale of history. Seeing every similar thing of past 


times now idealised in beauty and refinement—seeing 
romance every day arising from the empty mail and 
ruined towers of the middle ages, grace shining more 
than ever from the forms of the nymphs, and fawns, 
and muses of ancient Greece, and the hues of poetry 
settling always deeper and deeper on the scenes of 
ancient barbaric pomp and warfare—can we doubt 
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that there will yet be something equally fine in every 
one of the bad things of our own day, let them once 
become proper objects of the feeling for the past! 
Were any of those things, now the subject of so much 
nt meditation, to be suddenly reproduced in its 
reality, how should we be startled by it in the midst 
of our present enjoyments! How insufferable would it 
be, for instance, to be compelled to “ follow to the field 
some warlike lord,’ whom we now contemplate with 
complacency asa being of the past! Yet that hardship 
once did exist: the men of the fourteenth century 
suffered it in England, and our grandfathers were 
liable to it in Seotland. Was it not then as great an 
error in those who exerted themselves insanely to 
keep alive the feudal system, as it would be now for 
any one to endeavour to revive it? There is certainly 
no difference between the cases, except with respect 
to practicability. 1t would now be vain for any one to 
try to enforce the system of ward-holding ; but it was 
once possible to exert one’s self to keep it in vigour 
and prevent its abolition. It was but as yesterday 
that the sites of many busy cities in America were 
the haunts of Indians, with whom the scattered 
settlers had to keep up a constant warfare. Alread 
the poet and the novelist are coming forward wit 
ble fictions made out of the different state of 
ings, so recently past ; and this is well—but how 
ae the active denizens of these cities like bel na 
posal to bring back the Indians, and renew in reality 
what is now so pleasant in description? Yet any one 
formerly endeavouring to maintain the Indians in 
their warlike condition, would have been guilty of an 
offence exactly to the same purpose. There certainly 
can be no doubt that, when any one, under the influ- 
ence of abused feeling for the exerts himself 
to preserve things which reason long and loudly 
declared to be unfavourable to human ap yee he 
is as reprehensible as any one would be who should 
endeavour to bring back similar barbarisms 
midst of a refined and quiet population. 
There is nothing in these views but what may have 
occurred to others before ; but it may be an advantage 
thus to trace them to an active principle of our nature, 
and to separate the abuse of that principle from its 
use. Let it again, then, be observed, that the love 
of the past appears to be a primitive faculty of 
the mind, designed, like hope, or the feeling for the 
future, to entertain and cheer us through life. But 
it is only a blind sentiment, requiring, like all the 
other sentiments, to be direc by reason to its 
right objects, and kept in its proper sphere of ac- 
tion. hile we use it as a kind of poetry, we use 
it rightly ; but when we bring it into the arena of 
active life, apply it to existing things, and allow it to 
confound us in our judgments, we abuse it, and are in 
the way of perpetuating evil or preventing good. 


into the 


“NOTES ON THE UNITED STATES.”* 


Mr Combe has here presented the result of his ob- 
servations on the United States, during a residence of 
about two years in various parts of the country. Many 
readers will object to the prominence which the au- 
thor has given to his favourite science and to theolo- 
gical matters ; but the book is nevertheless calculated 
to make a considerable impression on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It contains a vast amount of curious infor- 
mation respecting the States, and particularly respect- 
ing the social condition of the people and the practical 
operation of their government ; the whole being ac- 
companied by reflections, which, whatever be their 
origin—whether only the intellect of the writer, 
or a system of genuine though unacknowledged phi- 
losophy—are certainly marked by that unity of cha- 
racter which in general distinguishes only the results 
of a true science. Mr Combe does not spare the 
Americans, where he observes any thing amounting 
toa national fault; but the view which he gives of 
them is upon the whole such as they cannot reason- 
ably be offended by. We have not space to enter 
more particularly into the merits of the work, but 
shall endeavour to convey some notion of its contents 
by a few extracts. The following “note” strikes us 
as one involving, under the form of mere anecdote, an 
important principle :— 

“The American people may be led by promptness, 
good nature, and tact, but they will not be driven. 
In 1812, previously to the declaration of war against 
England, the mob of Philadelphia seized the rudder 
of a British brig, lying at the wharf, to prevent her 
from sailing, there being at that time no legal authority 
for detaining her. Mr ——, a highly respectable and 
well-known citizen, met them dragging the rudder 
through the streets in triumph ; he joined them, and 
hauled the rope and cheered with the rest. They 
Proposed to go and break the windows of the British 
consul. He went with them ; and when they came 


* Notes on the United States of North America, during a Phre- 


nological Visit in 1838-39-40. By George Combe. 3 yols. Edin- 
burgh: Maclachlan and Stewart. 1641, 


opposite to the house, he addressed them, as if he had 
never heard of the proposal to break the windows, 
and said, ‘ Now, my brave lads, let us give him three 
cheers to show that we are not afraid of the British, 
and be off.’ He cheered instantly, and they all joined. 
At the close of the last cheer, he gave the word, ‘ Off 
to the State-House !’—and suited the action to the 
word so rapidly, that nobody had time to suggest or 
do any thing else. Arrived at the State-House, he 
said, ‘ Let us give three cheers for America, and lock 
up the helm in the State-House.’ ‘ America for ever! 
Hurrah! hurrah! The key of the cellar was ob- 
tained, and the helm locked up ; three cheers were 
given ‘ for ourselves ; ‘ dismiss’ was then uttered, and 
acted on by his walking away, and all followed his 
example. As the whole proceeding had been illegal, 
Mr —— went quietly to the ship, and desired the 
captain to send up to the State-House for his helm in 
the night. He did so; put it on; and when the sun 
rose, he was down the Delaware on his voyage to 
England. 

Another anecdote of the same gentleman is equally 
characteristic of the ‘way to manage the people.’ 
Between Walnut and Spruce Streets, and Sixth and 
Washington Streets, lay a piece of ground named the 
Potter’s Field, or burial-place for strangers. Inter- 
ments in it had long been prohibited, but it contained 
some graves and monuments enclosed by railings. 
There was a strong desire in the minds of many en- 
lightened citizens to clear these away, and to turn the 
ground into an ornamental square, as it now lay in the 
heart of the city; but every proposal to obliterate 
them was resisted by the public sentiment, although 
no living person could be found who was interested in 
any of them. Mr —— suggested to a marble-cutter 
to carry off the monuments quietly, and by slow de- 
grees, at dead of night. In the course of two years, 
they all disappeared mysteriously, nobody knew how. 
The rails followed. Nobody interfered ; nobody no- 
ticed the change until it was complete. He employed 
men quietly at night to level the surface over the 
graves. ‘Thus was completed, in less than three years, 
without any authority whatever, a change which the 
enlightened residents had in vain solicited permission 
to accomplish, The ground being reduced to a waste, 
the civic corporation, without any hesitation, voted 
money to enclose it with a handsome rail, to plant it, 
and to furnish it with gravel walks. It is now Wash- 
ington Square, one of the greatest ornaments and a 
great benefit to the city.” 

Mr Combe deplores the eagerness of the Americans 
in the pursuit of wealth, at the same time that he sees, 
in their situation, great temptations to that error. 
He says—* The Scripture proclaims that he that 
hasteneth to be rich falleth into asnare ; and the Ame- 
ricans afford striking examples of the truth of this 
proposition. The philosophy of the text is, that 
capital, time, and labour, are necessary to the produc- 
tion of wealth ; that before we can legitimately obtain 
it, we must give an equivalent, and every equivalent 
also requires time, labour, and capital, for its produc- 
tion. He who hastens to be rich, therefore, tries to 
create wealth, or to acquire it, without complying with 
these natural conditions. But nature is too strong for 
him ; he is blind to the obstacles which she presents 
to his success, and he falls into asnare. It is true 
that, in a rich and extensive country, a few indivi- 
duals may, by gambling and speculation, acquire sud- 
den wealth ; but some others must lose as much. 
Time and labour must have been employed to produce 
the wealth before it could be lost oan won ; and these 
men produce nothing. They shuffle property from one 
hand to another, but the nation is in no degree made 
richer by their speculations. All young Americans, 
therefore, should be trained to understand the real 
laws by which wealth is produced and distributed, and 
to submit to them as they would do to the command- 
ments of the Bible.” 

In their defence, he says that, though acquisitive, 
they are not sordid. “ They expend their wealth 
freely, and, where the object meets their approbation, 
they are even munificent in their donations. * * 
I heard a scientific gentleman defend his countrymen 
and himself against the charge of excessive acquisitive- 
ness in the following pithy sentences: ‘I have al- 
ways,’ said he, ‘ pursued wealth, because I saw that I 
could accomplish nothing without it. A sordid mind 
is indicated by the uses which it makes of property, 
and not by the pursuit of it. I employ two men to 
assist me in my scientific analyses and experiments, 
and pay them a thousand do rannum. If I 
had not bought lots of ground which have doubled in 


value, I could not have done this ; so that, in point of 
fact, the money acquired by my lots is devoted to the 


extension of science. 

In a note occurring early in the book, Mr Combe 
describes a parade of boys at Philadelphia in atten- 
dance upon a carriage representing a fire-engine, the 
object being to train them to act as firemen—a duty 

rformed voluntarily throughout the United States. 

e afterwards mentions, that not only are the fire- 
engines voluntarily attended and worked by young 
men, but they even keep up the engines and hose at 
their own ayes isted occasionally by the profits 


of a ball or a donation from the civic corporation. 

He then proceeds : “I have endeavoured to discover 
the motives which have maintained this system in 

full ay acentury. In the first place, in ob- 

serving t men in one of their processions, I per- 

ceived that they were almost all under thirty years of 
age, and of the sanguine, or sanguine-nervous, or san- 

guine-bilious SS give great love of 
excitement and action. midnight alarm, the 

rushing to the fires, and the labour and peril in extin- 

guishing them, are agreeable to such minds. Further, 
their emulation is strongly excited. The point of 
honour is to be first at a fire. The director of the 
first engine that arrives, becomes director-general of 
all the engines for the evening. He is, as it were, the 
commander-in-chief of an allied army during a battle. 
If the director be not out, the engineman who first 
attaches his hose to the water-pipe assumes that high 
honour. There are no recognised differences in rank 
in this country, but it struck me that there are, in 
fact, plebeian and patrician fire-companies, drawn 
from different classes of citizens, and that this adds 
to the ardour of the competition. The company 
attached to each engine amounts to from twenty to 
one hundred men, and it starts from its station- 
house as soon as two or three have arrived to direct, 
its movements. The people in the street assist in 
dragging it. The competition to be first is so ardent, 
that ambitious young men sleep as if a part of the 
brain was left awake to watch for the word ‘ fire,’ or 
the sound of the State-House alarm-bell. ‘They will 
hear either, when no other inmate of the house is con- 
scious of the slightest sound. They will sometimes put 
on their boots and greatcoats, and carry their clothes, 
which lie readily bundled up, in their hands, and dress 
at the fire. In rushing along the streets, they often 
run down and severely injure mgers who are in 
their way ; or if one of themselves fall, the rest 

on the engine regardless of his fate, and often b 

his legs or arms with the wheels. When two engines 
arrive at a fire at the same time, the companies occa- 
sionally fight for the first place, and then a desperate 
and bloody battle will rage for a considerable time, 
while the flames are making an unchecked progress. 
Add to these evils the circumstances that fires occur 
so frequently, that the firemen are kept in a state of 
almost constant excitement, and that Sunday furnishes 
no respite from their labours. They are often called 
out on very trivial alarms ; and being once abroad at 
midnight hours, they adjourn to taverns, and pass the 
night in nocturnal recreations. Troops of boys, also, 

attach themselves as volunteers to the engines, and 
acquire idle and dissolute habits. In short, the fire- 
a ager which at first sight appears to present a 
noble specimen of civic devotion and disinterested 
benevolence, turns out, on a closer scrutiny, to be a 
convenient apology for excitable young men indulg- 
ing in i r habits, which, if not clothed with an 
official and popular character, would expose them to 
censure by a strictly moral community. In Boston, 
the evils of the voluntary fire system have been so 
severely felt, that it has been abandoned, and a regu- 
larly organised and paid —_ of firemen now serves 
in that city.” No wonder after this that a newspaper 
writer, signing himself “ A Father,” should point out 
in forcible terms the evils incurred through “the in- 
fatuation of fire-engines !” 

At New York Mr Combe met with an extraordi- 
nary illustration of his science, in a girl of eight years 
of age, the daughter of a scientific gentleman named 
Mapes. This child, by an accident four years before, 
lost a piece of her skull extending to about three by 
three and a half inches, over that part of the brain 
supposed to perform the functions of self-esteem and 
love of approbation. After the wound had been 
closed, the father was “ struck with the variety of 
movements in the brain, and its great mobility during 
mental excitement, producing, as he said, a sensation 
in the hand when placed on the integuments, as if one 
were feeling, through a silk handkerchief, the motions 
of a confined leech. He felt as if there were a draw- 
ing together, swelling out, and a vermicular kind of 
motion in the brain.” To this extent the case only 
resembles some others of a similar nature, which have 
been laid before the medical world without challenge ; 
but the surprising part of the case follows :—“ With 

rmission of her father and mother, I kept my hand 

‘or some minutes gently pressing on the external in- 

ments over the site of the injury, and distinct] 

felt a considerable movement, a swelling up and nee | 
sation, in the o of self-esteem ; and the same 
movements, but in a less degree, in those of love of 
approbation. When I began to talk to the child, she 
was shy and bashful, and at first would scarcely speak. 
The vivid movements in self-esteem indicated that 
amidst her extreme bashfulness this organ was active. 
As I continued to converse with her, and succeeded 
in putting her at her ease, the movements in self- 
esteem decreased, while those in love of approbation 
continued. I spoke to her about her lessons and 
attainments, not in flattering terms, but with the 
design of exciting self-esteem ; and: the movements 
increased. Again I soothed her, and they diminished. 
This was repeated, and the same results ensued. -Her 
father gave her several questions in mental arithmetic 
td solve ; she was puzzled, and made an intellectual 
effort, and the peculiar movements in the organs of 
self-esteem and love of approbation ceased; only a 
gentle and equal pulsation was felt. She solved the 


question, and we praised her ; the peculiar movements 
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in self-esteem and love of approbation returned and 
increased. This experiment was repeated at least 
four times, with the same results. I took out a piece 
of Peper, and began to write down notes, in pencil, of 
what occurred. She looked at my writing ; and 
as all attention was now withdrawn from herself, and 
her mind was occupied intellectually in observing what 
1 was doing, I placed my hand on the integuments, 
and only the gentle and — pulsations of the arte- 
rial system were perceptible.” 

On the difficulty of describing events, we have the 
following note :—“This same lady [a lady met at a 
party] assured me that there was not one word of 
truth in Miss Martineau’s description of a Quaker 
marriage at which she had been 
lady of the y, who mentioned that she had herself 
witnessed the ceremony, stated that Miss Martineau’s 
description was substantially correct. Those who 
describe manners, experience strikingly the fate of the 
painter who pleased nobody and every body. Phren- 
ology shows us that men differ in their original facul- 
ties, and hence the same event will make different 
impressions on different minds: they differ in their 
education and training, and yet each assumes his own 

receptions and emotions to constitute the true stan- 

ard for judging of all things: they differ in their 
opportunities for correct observation, yet each believes 
his own impressions to constitute absolute truth. The 
traveller is only one mind, with a particular combina- 
tion of faculties, some powerful and others deficient ; 
he is trained in his own peculiar way ; he has only 
his own opportunities of observation, and his own 
stock of knowledge ; and all that he should pretend to 
accomplish is to record faithfully his individual im- 
pressions, and leave his readers themselves to judge of 
their value.” 

War in all its shapes meets the uncompromising 
condemnation of our author ; but it is surprising to 
find that, amidst the warlike breathings of the Ame- 
rican citizens, the military keep laudably cool. At 
Niagara, Mr Combe was introduced to General Scott, 
the commander-in-chief on the disputed boundary. 
“ He has J paws the admiration of the wise and good 
men of all parties for his successful exertions in re- 
straining the fierce spirit of the American borderers, 
and preventing them from attacking the Canadian 
English. He and the British officers on the Canada 
shore have been and still are on the best terms of 
reciprocal intercourse. ‘To the credit of both, it is 
generally acknowledged that they, the men of the 
sword, have been the real peacemakers in this district 
during the last eighteen months. They have used 
every exertion to restrain the infuriated masses on 
both sides.” 

We shall admit but one reference to strife ; 
but it is one containing an idea which will no doubt be 
ee upon in this country. It must be 
premised, that the legislature of Massachusetts passed 
a law in 1538, forbidding any one to sell less spirituous 
liquor at a time than fifteen gallons, the object being 
to advance the cause of temperance. “ Although,” 
says our author, “ both parties in this state concurred 
in the license law, the democrats, discovering the 
rising discontent, are already preparing to turn it to 
their own account, or, in American phraseology, ‘ to 
make political capital’ of it. This ema is so pithy, 
so expressive, and every way so excellent, that it should 
be transferred into the English language, more espe- 
cially as we have the thing which it signifies in pion of 
tion, and want an adequate name for it. Its meaning 
is this : when a party perceives a strong feeling in the 
public either —~ or capable of being excited, for 
or against any political measure, they become the 
headlong advocates of the popular side, and charge 
the support of the opposite opinions on their oppo- 
nents, altogether regardless of the real merits of the 
question, of moral rectitude, or of the ultimate welfare 
of the people. The popularity which they gain by 
this conduct is called ‘ political capital’, al it 
carried so many votes to their own side, not only on 
. the specific question, but in the general politics of the 

state.” 

‘There is a remarkably instructive anecdote of a 
mischievous boy sent to Dr Howe, of the Boston In- 
stitution for the Blind. This young person was ex- 
tremely mischievous. “He was so full of destructive 
energy, that he broke the benches, tore the chairs 
asunder, swung on the doors till he tore them off their 
hinges, and perpetrated all sorts of mischief on fran- 

ible objects ; whilst he was so restless that he was 
i..capable of bending his attention to books. Dr Howe 
reasoned with him, appealed to his moral sentiments, 
and did 7 thing in his power to improve his habits 
by means of moral suasion ; but with little success. 
Ije was satisfied that there must be causes for these 
dispositions, and endeavoured to discover them. He 
observed that the boy had large lungs, and a high san- 
guine temperament, which gave him great strength 
and restless activity ; also large organs of destructive- 
ness, that prompted him to exert those qualities habi- 
tually in injuring the objects around him. He thought 
of providing him with a legitimate field for the exer- 
cise of his dispositions. He sent him into a cellar 
every morning, for three hours together, to saw and 
split wood for the use of the institution. This exercise 
had the desired effect. After undergoing it for some 
time, he became quite willing to sit still in school and 
receive instruction with the other boys ; and the 
benches and chairs were safe. The boy himself was 
delighted with the change, and soon sawed and split 
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up all the wood in the cellar. He was then set to 
running, leaping, climbing poles, and disporting him- 
self in various ways in the gymnasium of the institu- 
tion ; and Dr Howe found that, so long as a legitimate 
and adequate vent for his excessive muscular ene 
was provided, he conducted himself with pueguletl 
and was capable of mental application.” 


STORY.OF A PYRENEAN BANDIT. 


“Our peaceful mountains,” says a letter from Lave- 
lanet, in the department of Ariege, south of France, 
“have been for some months agitated by occurrences 
of an unusual kind. he sole and constant subject of 
conversation is a bandit, named Tragine, whose con- 
summate daring and extraordinary career have made 
his name too famous among the Pyrenees.” This let- 
ter was dated some months before the close of the 
past year, and since that period the adventures of the 

erson indicated in it have been of so remarkable a 
Kind, that we conceive them likely to interest our 
readers, as well as to make us all beneficially sensible 
of the great blessings which we possess in a count 
of order and good government. Enjoyed daily, suc 
advantages are too apt to be forgot, to the nursing, 
sometimes, of uncalled-for discontent. 

Pierre Sarda, familiarly known by the name of Tra- 
gine, is a man of about thirty-five years of age, and, 
though of the common height, puotigony strong 
and muscular in body. He was born on the Pyrenees 
of Ariege, and is familiar with all their recesses. He 
was condemned in 1837, for an attempt at assassina- 
tion, to five years’ imprisonment, and was accordingly 
shut up in the round tower of the old castle of the 
Counts of Foix, but made his escape from it soon 
afterwards, in company with another prisoner, named 
Sastré. From this period, Tragine became an out- 
lawed ae ; and such was his character for 
strength and daring, that he moved about almost 
openly in that simple district, and no one ventured to 
meddle with him. For some time, he had an asso- 
ciate in Sastré, but at length quarrelled with him, 
and shot him dead. After committing this crime, 
he coolly passed into the village of Leychert, and 
told what had happened. ‘The consequence was, 
that he was condemned to confinement and hard 
labour for life, but was never caught, to be subjected 
to the punishment. He knew the mountains so well, 
and was so active and dangerous, that no one could 
seize him. He had the audacity to build a hut ina 
lonely spot, and to bring to it his wife and two chil- 
dren. Here he remained, sometimes visiting the 
—— around, and always armed with a double-bar- 
relled gun, two pistols, and a poniard. He would go 
in this guise into inns, or would visit acquaintances, 
asking favours which no one dared to refuse. He 
even presented himself more than once at church on 
Sundays, and attended with seeming devoutness to 
the services. On meeting any man, he would hold 
out his hand, and woe to him who refused to grasp it. 
In short, by dint of unparalleled effrontery and dar- 
ing, Tragine made himself the annoyance and terror 
of the whole neighbourhood. 

Such was the state of things until a new act of the 
bandit aroused the district to increased exertions 
against him. M. Pierre Pic, Mayor of Leychert, was 
out in the fields near his own house, accompanied by a 
friend, an old man like himself. ‘Tagine perceived 
them, and burst upon them, erying, “ Faces to the 
earth, and death to you if you move !” The old men 
recognised Tragine, and obeyed in terror. The ruf- 
fian advanced toward Pic, exclaiming, “ Ah ! Mister 
Mayor, so you were at Foix the other day, to bring 
the prosecutor-fiscal and the police upon me!” With 
these words, he struck the poor old mayor several 
strokes with his gun, so severe that M. Pic, unable to 
endure them, grasped the weapon to prevent its 
further use in the same way. But the struggle was 
too unequal to last, and Pic fell, deeply wonnled by a 
new blow. His passions being now awakened, the 
bandit did not rest here, but ow his poniard, and 
gave the mayor several other wounds, which dyed the 
grass with blood. Suddenly, however, the assassin 
stopt, and exclaiming, “1 have wounded you enough, 
but you would struggle with me, and if you do not say 
you hurt yourself in the struggle, woe be to you! Give 
me your hand.” The mayor could not hold out his 
hand, but the ruffian seized, and shook it heartily ; 
and afterwards embraced his passive victim with great 
seeming fervour. He then took him upon his shoulders, 
in order himself to bear the poor old man home. But 
the blood poured so copiously from his wounds, that 
Tragine was forced to set him down by the way, and 
then went off to announce the event in person. At 
the first house he came to, he stopt, and called on the 
occupant to go instantly to the wounded mayor. The 
man, recognising Tragine’s voice, cried that he would 
go shortly ; but the ruffian ordered him to appear in- 
stantly, and the other dared not disobey. By the 
directions given, he went straight to the unfortunate 
mayor. ‘Tragine did not yet close his strange and 
most audacious proceedings, but went to the mayor’s 
own house, and announced the condition in which 
M. Pie was. He, moreover, gathered the mayor’s 
cows, thinking, apparently, that in the confusion they 
might be forgutten ; and he sent them home under a 
e convoy. Nor was this all: after the mayor was 
carried home, and laid in bed, the attendants, late at 


night, were surprised by the a ce among them 
ofa wan covered with went to the bedside, 


embraced the sufferer, loaded him with kisses, and 
again disappeared. ‘The stupified attendants made 
no motion to seize the wretch, till it was too late. It 
was ‘T'ragine. 

These strange tokens of real or seeming repentance 
could not prevent the attempt to punish a crime so 
nefarious. A bri of gens-d’armes was immediately 
stationed at Leychert, with orders to pursue the 
ruffian, and take him alive if possible. A public 
reward of a thousand franes was also offered for his 
capture. But, as he had already done for three 
successive a Tragine continued, by his watch- 
fulness and desperate courage, to elude all at- 
tempts to seize him ; and, in fact, in place of dimi- 
nishing, the presence of the gens-d’armes seemed to 
increase his effrontery. For example, —— through 
some of the peasants, whom either fear or favour led 
still to talk to him, that twenty of the police were 
assembled one night at Pic’s house, the bandit went 
thither and fired in at one of the windows. The 
double detonation warned the police of the party with 
whom they had to do, but before they could get on 
his track, the ruffian was far beyond their vengeance. 
Unhappily, the balls, of which not less than five were 
found, showing how heavily he loaded his gun, struck 
the mayor’s son, and wounded him dangerously. 
Roused to violent wrath by the pursuit to which he 
was subjected, Tragine even menaced with death all 
who should assist the wounded Pics, eg, a one 
exception. To the curate of the village he sent a 
condescending message, bidding him do the duties of 
his office towards the sufferers without fear. In 
short, the bandit, for some weeks after the assault on 
M. Pierre Pic, continued to be the terror of the dis- 
trict, bursting upon his pursuers here and there like 
a meteor, but with such caution that they could not 
arrest him.° 

At length a report was studiously sent abroad that 
every man who saw Tragine was empowered to shoot 
him. ‘This soon came to the bandit’s ears, and as he 
had once or twice narrowly escaped by speed of foot 
and skill in climbing the rocks, he was much alarmed 
by the tidings—so much so that he left his old haunts. 
Whither he went, remained for a time a mystery. 
In the interval, the Prefect of Ariege sent orders to 
the mayors of all the different villages to be on the 
watch, and to remember the reward for the villain’s 
capture. In the end, the mayor of Larcat, named M. 
Joulé, formed a plan for the capture of the bandit, 
but, to show the disinterestedness of his wish to serve 
the public, he first refused the reward. M. Joule was 
a man of thirty-five, tall in stature, and athletic in 
make—a man fit perhaps for a struggle with Tragine, 
if the latter could be caught unarmed ; but there lay 
the difficulty, for he never parted with his fatal wea- 

ns. However, ingenuity may do much. M. Joulé 
or a laid down his plan, went out into the streets 
and market-place, and there, in the hearing of many 
persons, descanted on the extraordinary courage and 
address of Tragine, adding, “that he would be wise to 
retire to Spain, and that surely some mayor, if pro- 
perly applied to, would grant him a passport, which 
must be the only difficulty in the way.” Some days 
afterwards, a man came and sought a secret interview 
with the mayor of Larcat. ‘The object was to know 
if he would grant a passport for Tragine to go to 
Spain. Three hundred francs were offered on the 
part of the bandit. M. Joulé at first refused, but 
afterwards consented, on condition of receiving five 
hundred francs. An interview was to be held with 
Tragine to take down his description, and a house in 
the country, near Foix, was fixed on as the place of 
the meeting. 7 

M. Joulé was at the appointed place in good time ; 
but there he found, not Tragine, but his wife, who 
brought four hundred francs, with some necessary 
marks for making out the passport. M. Joulé made 
@ promise to hold the money sufficient, but it was not 
his purpose to do without the personal presence of 
the wily bandit. He therefore told the wife that he 
came only to take down the description, and had not 
brought the necessary papers with him; but that, if 
Tragine would come to his house on a certain day, the 

assport would then be ready, except as regarded the 
illing up of some personal marks and the signature. 
On the day named, Tragine did come to Larcat, but 
remained at the house of an associate or friend, and 
sent for the mayor to come thither. M. Joulé went, 
and an interview took place between Tragine and him. 
The suspicious bandit remained inside of a window 
leaning on his deadly gun, while the mayor stood 
outside. ‘The latter refused to write the passport 
among people who might compromise him, and said, 
besides, that the official seal was at his own office. 
But the cautious robber would not trust himself in 
the mayor’s house. Such, at least, was his first de- 
cision. The mayor, however, at last said, “ Well, well, 
take your money back, and go away.” These wo 
uttered in an easy manner, changed the resolve 
Tragine. “1 will go with you,” he said, and aecord- 
ingly followed the steps of the mayor homewards. 

Arrived at his office, the mayor made Tragine stand 
before him, face to face. But the robber kept his 
hands firmly on the gun. “ What height are you?” 
said M. Joulé at last; “set down your carabine, and 
stand upright.” The cool, business-like regularity 


of the mayor’s proceedings, had reassured 
4 himself in the 
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the bandit’s face, he said, “What colour are your 
eyes?” ‘Tragine opened his eyes widely, and, at that 
instant, the co us mayor threw his arms around 
the robber, and pinned him as in a vice, exclaiming at 
the same time, in a voice of thunder, “ You are my 
isoner! Help, my friends, help!’ When the 
dit saw his mischance, his struggles to get at his 
carabine were fearful. But he was in the hands of a 
man as bold and vigorous as himself. ‘The combatants 
fell both on the floor ; ‘T'ragine wrought with the force 
of desperation to pull out one of his pistols ; but the 
mayor relaxed not his grasp, and, indeed, to do so 
would have been to give Tragine an reed to 
~~ passport for him to another world. 

e struggle was terminated by the entrance of two 
men whom M. Joul¢ had planted close at hand. 
of them seized the formidable carabine in the first 
and then they threw strong cords around the 

dit’s body and arms. Thus bound, he was con- 

y to the town of Foix, and a in the 

rock-perched castle of the counts of that place. 

The whole country flocked out to see the notorious 

Tragine, and a general rejoicing took place throughout 

Ariege. ‘The capture took place about the close of 

1840, and the bandit, we believe, yet awaits punish- 
ment in the castle of Foix. 


ed next 


THE SCOTCH PENNY CHAP-BOOKS. 
Last summer, in walking through the splendid public 
markets of Newcastle, we were not a little surprised 
to find, from the exhibition of literary wares on sundry 
stalls, that a class of small pamphlets, of Scottish 
origin, formerly known throughout the country as 
“penny chap-books,” were in great repute in that part 
of the world, and were issued in considerable variety 
from a press in the town. We had seen nothing of 
the kind in Scotland for the previous ten years, and 
had almost believed that the “chap-books” had dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. But here, after 
banishment from the land of their nativity, do they 
seem to flourish as prosperously as they did in the 
Lothians half a century ago. 

Southern readers, we should pr so know nothing 
of the appearance or nature of these once popular 

uetions of the press, and we may be allowed to 

ribe them. ‘The penny chap-books, so called from 
being sold by a humble order of chapmen or pedlars, 
—_ be defined as the earliest attempts at literature 
in Scotland, designed for merely popular amusement. 
Each of but half or a dozen 
q the coarsest texture and t hy, and 
Embellished with a few cuts in 
style. The subject-matter of the works corresponded 
with these unpromising appearances, and was such as 
hardly to bear being mentioned. A few of the books 
had a religious turn, such as the “ Prophecies of Mr 
Alexander Peden,” or the “ Laird of Coul’s Ghost ;” 
but the bulk of them were of quite an opposite charac- 
ter, and plentifully interspersed with broad humour— 
so broad, indeed, that the witticisms, like those of 
Boccaccio, could by no means escape the attention of 
the reader. A number of them—for instance, “The 
History and Comical Adventures of Lothian Tom,” 
“Leper the Tailor,” and “The Merry Exploits of 
— Buchanan”—contained narrations of all man- 
ner of practical jokes and schemes of ery ; while 
others, such as “ The Comical Sayings of Paddy from 
Cork,” were upon the whole a degree less horrible and 
more amusing. But no good can be said of any of 
them ; and without an unreasonable stretch of autho- 
rity, og bes ag all have come within the jurisdiction 
of the iety for the Suppression of Vice. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, the penny chap-books consti- 
tuted for many years a universal literature among the 
lower classes of persons, both old and young: for a 
period of at least fifty years not fewer than a hundred 
thousand sheets could have been disposed of annually ; 
each new generation eagerly purchasing and perusing 
as as we ever remonstrance 

from either parents or c . Thata le payin 
such respect to the 
and consuming so large a portion of their time in 
religious polemics, should have calmly witnessed, if 
not been amused with, the constant inundation of 
this species of ribaldry, is a fact only to be accounted 
for by the inconsistencies which prevail in human 
character and behaviour. It does not lessen our sur- 
prise to know that the ter part of these worthless 
uctions emanated from os Meier source than the 
man or public-crier of Glasgow. ‘The name of 
this person was Dougald Graham, and his history is 
not without some interest, as neither was his brain 
without a certain kind of talent. From the Paisley 
Magazine, a work published a few years ago, but now 
been compiled for the letter-press conn with a 
droll series of etchings now in course of publication, 
entitled Geikie’s Sketches of Scottish Character. This 

memoir is as follows :— 

* It is a curious fact, that one man, Do Graham 
long town-bellman of Glasgow, was the author of 
nearly all the chap-books which circulated among the 

during the century. This personage was 
about year 1724, at Raploch, in Stirlingshire, 
and died in the year 1789. He was for some time in 
service at Campsie, and, according to an account of 
him given by the late Mr Motherwell in the Pai 
Magazine, the Pretender in 1745. 


afterwards got the office alluded to in the capital of 
the west. He describes himself, under the designation 
of John Falkirk, in the following manner :—‘ John 
was a curious witty little fellow, with a round face and 
a broad nose. None of his companions could answer 
the many witty questions he proposed to them ; there- 
fore he became the wonder of the age in which he lived. 
Being born of mean parents, he got no education, 
therefore his witty invention was truly natural ; and 
being bred to no business, he was under the paw | 
of using his genius in the composition of several small 
books” The most extensive of all Dougald’s works 
was a metrical ‘ History of the Rebellion, which was 
a great favourite with Sir Walter Scott, and which 
seems to have been an early production, having on the 


One | title-page, 


* Composed by the poet D. Graham ; 
In Stirlingshire he lives at hame.’ 

He was also author of two well-known songs of con- 
siderable merit, ‘ Turnimspike,’ and ‘ John Hieland- 
man’s Remarks on Glasgow. An old bookseller, who 
remembered him personally, told Mr Motherwell, that 
* Dougald was an unco glib body at the pen, and could 
sereed aff a bit penny history in less than nae time. 
A’ his works took weel. I never kent a history o’ 
Dougald’s that stack in the sale yet.’ Indeed, this 
odd being, who undoubtedly possessed an abundant 
vein of coarse humour, and much shrewdness of ob- 
servation, as well as knowledge of the peculiarities of 
his countrymen, has certainly been honoured by more 
numerous republications of his works, chiefly from the 
classic presses of Falkirk, Paisley, and Glasgow, than 
any author who ever lived, Shakspeare and Scott not 
excepted.” 

The success attending the literary efforts of Dougald, 
it is evident, depended on the very low taste for lite- 
rature at the period, but much more on the total 
want of any cheap literature of an improving, and, at 
the same time, entertaining tendency. ‘Taught to 
read, but furnished with no rational means of bring- 
ing the accomplishment into use, and also prevented by 
the manners of the period from indulging in cheerful 
and harmless recreations, the lower Scotch fell back 
upon the penny chap-books as almost the only mirth- 
ful spot on which they could set their foot. Nothing 
is more certain than that if society be deprived of the 
means of innocent amusement, it will seek indulgence 
in that which is vicious ; and we find that no sooner is 
the unwholesome restraint withdrawn, than the habits 
of the people will bound into the right path. The taste 
for reading in Scotland has, to a remarkable extent, 
experienced this change. As long as no other chea 
literature existed than that which we have described, 
nothing else, as a matter of course, was purchased ; 
but no sooner had something of a more wholesome 
nature made its appearance, than the former entirely 
disappeared. No act of the legislature, no denuncia- 
tions from the pulpit, no effort of a public police, or 
private benevolence, could have accomplished in a 
tenth part of the time what was effected simply by 
doing nothing but holding out the temptation of a 
more agreeable and respectable means of entertain- 
ment. e do not believe the chap-books are now to 
be seen any where in Scotland, except among the 
very ber of the community ; they are gone for 
ever, with all their debasing influences, and, as it 
seems, are only issued from a press in Neweastle to 
meet a demand among the lower and unreclaimed 
eo the community in that busy part of Northum- 
rland. 


A DUTCH IDEA OF AN ENGLISHMAN, 

A gentleman who lately made a tour in Holland, has 
handed us a small book which he purchased as a curiosity 
in Rotterdam: it purports to be a work for the instruc- 
tion of young s, and contains various coloured en- 
gravings, representing inhabitants of different countries, 
accompanied by letter-press descriptions in the Dutch 
language. One of the engravings represents an English- 
man, who is gaily dressed in top-boots, yellow buckskins, 
and a red waistcoat, and is jovially carousing in a tavern, 
with a foaming tankard in one band and a cup in the 
other. This pretty fair hit at our national sottishness, is 
accompanied with a definition of character, of which we 
have not very much reason to be proud. As John Bull, 
however, cannot be the worse for hearing it, we offer the 
following translation :— 

“I advise you, me dear readers, to study the English 
language. Although it is by no means one of the most 
elegant, it may be sometimes useful to you. But as for 
the manners of the English, | would counsel you never to 
imitate them. The Englishman, born upon an island, 
has retained always the peculiar characteristics of an 
islander. The chief people of the country are haughty, 
and ever indulge their passions. Tley hold in esteem all 
that their own land produces, and detest what comes 
from others. Their countrymen comprise, in their eyes, 
all that is good, brave, and trustworthy; while flee 
ers are held but cowards and deceivers. One may ga- 
ther from their books with what disdain they speak of 
other nations. The Germans, the French, and, above all, 
the Duteh, are the objects of their sneers ; and the name 
of dog is a common one with them for strangers. Even 
those of the English who have received a carefus educa- 
tion, and who, in consequence, may have some av .iabilit 
and kindliness, retain, nevertheless, much of the repu 
sive and cruel nationality. They look on with pleasure 
while two boxers strike out one another's eyes, sr lame 
one another. Even the women clap their hands ut such 
spectacles, and give ribands to the victors in ‘uken of 
approval, The are shameless, gross, an savage. 

y are fond of racing, gambling, and betti¢g; and 


carry the latter passion so far as to wager respecting the 
crawling of worms. The majority of the English pass 
their time in taverns. They there drink beer, smoke 
tobacco, and curse their king and his ministers.” 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON FRENCH 

LITERATURE. 

FOURTH ARTICLE. 
ConTEMPORARY, or nearly so, with Alain Chartier, a 
notice of whom opened our observations on the litera- 
ture of France in the fifteenth century, flourished a 
number of poets of some merit. Their compositions, 
however, like those of our own earliest poets, are 
but little read even by their countrymen, in conse- 
quence of the comparative roughness and rudeness of 
the language in which they are written ; and to fo- 
reigners the very names of the authors are scarcely 
known. Francois Villon,Charles d’Orleans, Oliver Bas- 
selin, and Martial de Paris, are, exclusive of Chartier, 
the most noticeable of these fifteenth-century poets. 
Ballads, and compositions of the ballad order, as al- 
ready mentioned, formed the favourite shape in which 
the muse of France exercised herself in these times. 

Frangois Villon was born at Paris in the year 1431. 
He is remarkable as having been a robber by profes- 
sion, or next thing to it. Before the age of twenty- 
five, he had been several times in the prison of Cha- 
telet for theft, and, soon after that epoch of his 
career, was condemned to death for a larceny of a 
more serious kind. He himself tells the whole story, 
with great coolness, in his verses, and he confesses 
that hanging seemed to him rather an unpleasant kind 
of sport. Yet he amused himself, with the prospect 
of an ignominious death before him, by writing a 
punning epitaph upon himself, and composing a 
on the contemplated exposure of his body. After all, 
he escaped the doom he had brought upon himself, 
by an appeal to parliament. He then addressed an 
associate in some gay verses, of which the following is 
an example :— 

** Of my appeal what think you now? 
Say, Garnier, did I right or wrong? 
Ev'n beasts, man, guard their skins, I trow, 
And must be bound by cord or thong, 
Or much to yield its hide each 
When, then, I set me down to thrum 
An invocation to my judges, 
Was it a time, man, to be dumb?” 
Tlis sentence of death being commuted to banishment 
for life, Villon quitted France, but was permitted to 
return, some years afterwards, by Louis XI., who 
always showed himself interestedly gracious to histo- 
rians and a — latter class our made 
no mean figure. But this incorrigible being speedily 
returned to his criminal courses, and, on the score of 
a new felony, was again thrown into prison. Here 
he lay for three years, till released a second time by 
Louis XI. After this period, Villon is known to 
have for his bread. According to some ac- 
counts, he spent part of his later years in En 
under the protection of Edward IV.; but, at all 
events, he died young. His works are not nume- 
rous. His Lesser and Greater ‘Testaments, written 
respectively at twenty-five and thirty, and a small 
number of pieces, form the whole of his writ- 
ings. His vein is satirical and coarse, but he is ad- 
mitted to have polished the style of versification of his 
day. Not finding any good lengthened specimen of 
his verses, we shall merely translate one stanza of a 
little moralising ballad for our readers. 
** I know a fly in milk full well ; 
Show me the dress, the man I see ; 
Good days from bad ones I can tell ; 
I know an apple by the tree. 
Point me the juice, I know the plant 
I see when things alike do show ; 
I know who works—who won't, or can’t; 
All but mysel/, in short, I know.” 

Charles d’Orleans was a person of a very different 
character from Villon in all imaginable respects. He 
was the eldest son of Louis of France, Duke of Or- 
leans, and was born at Paris in 1391. From boyhood, 
he showed a wonderful aptitude for letters ; and, 
throughout his lengthened career, during which he 
sustained captivity, defeat, and many other ills, they 
formed to him a precious and inalienable source of 
consolation. Imbued with a love of poetry, he be- 
came himself a The most of his pieces are ten- 
der and amatory. On the whole, they are exceedingly 
tasteful and pleasing, and indicate a mind of uncom- 
mon refinement and sensibility. We offer to our 
readers the following little specimen of the poesies of 
this prince :-— 

** In sorrow’s dark and lonesome grove 
I chance to find me on a day, 
And meet the deity of love, 
And hear her ask me of my way ; 
I answer, that to make me flee 
To these dark woods fate long since chose, 
And that she well might title me 
A wandering man who knows not where he goes. 
With sweet and condescending smile, 
Replies she, ‘ Friend, if I but knew 
Wherefore thou sufferest this while, 
I would give willing aid to you. 
1 set thee once in pleasure’s way, 
Nor know how thou that way did’st lose ; 
I grieves me now to see thee stray, 
A wandering man who knows not where he goes. 
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* Alas!’ said I, ‘ Most sovereign queen, 
The truth that thou must know why tell? 
By death’s rude doings have I been 
Deprived of her I loved so well. 
She was my only hope, my guide 
Through life and all its Greary woes ; 
Now am I, since she left my side, 
A wandering man who knows not where he goes.’” 
The following is a pleasing little rondeau by this poet 
on the return of spring : 
** The season now hath cast away 
Its garb of cold, and wind, and rain, 
And dons its bright and fair array 
Of smiling sunshine once again. 
Once more do beast and bird essay 
To wake the unforgotten strain, 
Because the season casts away 
Its garb of cold, and wind, and rain.” 
The Charles of Orleans, now under consideration, is 
the same prince so interestingly introduced in Sir 
Walter Scott’s romance of Quentin Durward. Fora 
time he was a prisoner in England, but, in 1440, was 
released by the agency of Philip the Good of Bur- 
gundy. He lived till the year 1467, and his decease 


was universally lamented by the people of France. A |- 
pretty extensive collection of Ballads form his extant | 


works. 
Oliver Basselin is a who presents, in some 
ts, a contrast both to Charles d’Orleans and 
Vilto m. ‘There is little talk of love in the verses of 
Basselin, and they are almost og 4 free from satire. 
Wine—cider and wine—compose the sole subject of 
his poetical meditations, and a better-humoured de- 
votee of the grape seems seldom to have existed. He 
was a fuller by trade, and flourished from the middle 
of the fourteenth century to the earl 
fifteenth, in the town of Vire. Miss Costello, in her 
“Summer among the Bocages and Vines” (1540), 
says well of Oliver: “ He was the proprietor of a 
fulling mill amongst the deep valleys which have 
been described, which was his court, where flocked 
around him the subjects of his eloquence and the 
slaves of his verse. His mill flourished ; that is, it 
produced enough for his moderate wants: and what 
cared he for the pettish murmurs of his relations, who 
urged him to increase his wealth and suspend his en- 
joyments? So long as his vine was fruitful and his 
orchards yielded a constant supply of cider and perry, 
all beside was not worth a thought ; and he laughed 
and sung, and sung and laughed again, from night till 
morn, from morn till dewy eve. And who could re- 
fuse to be a sharer in his revelry ? who close their ears 
to his bewitching voice !” For variety’s sake, and in 
despite of our temperate tendencies, we shall not re- 


fuse a corner to a specimen of the merry old fuller 
of Vire. 


** With my back to the fire and my face to the board, 
And flagons around me with jolly wine stored, 
It shall not be my fate here below 
Like a chick with the pip to dwindle away, 
When my nose ought to boast of a violet ray, 
And my face beat the crimson in glow. 
When my nose takes a hue, half of red, half of blue, 
I shall then bear the colours my love likes to view ; 
Oh! your wine gives the loveliest glows ! 
There sure is more taste in a bright touch of red, 
With rubies enrich'd, than in tints pale and dead, 
Like those which your drink-water shows. 
A swill at the spring is commended by all, 
Lest a dropsical fate should my worship befall ; 
But I die if I swallow a drop. 
Wanting savour or smack, could I take to a drink ? 
No, surely ; nor will any neighbour, I think, 
With a grain of good sense in his top. 
’Tis the love of good wine shows a good-natured soul, 
And since the defunct never trowl the brown bowl, 
Let us drink, as unsure of to-morrow. 
Here's a health, then, all round to this company, 
Let each one who loves me my follower be, 
And away with all moping and sorrow !” 


Among the little pieces of the bacchanalian fuller of 
Vire, we find one addressed to the feature which he 
seems above to have taken so much pleasure in adorn- 
ing 
** Jolly nose, whose bright rubies full many a pipe 
Have cost me of claret and sherry, 
Whose hues show a shading, so rich and so ripe, 
Of violet blent with the cherry ; 
Mighty nose, he who views thee within a bright glass, 
Beholds thee redoubled in beauty ; 
Thou art not a nose like the nose of the ass 
Who deems water-drinking his duty.” 


And soon. Was there ever a man so pleased with 
the tell-tale rubicundities that follow in the train of 


tations ! 
vien de Saint Gelais was one of the most fruitful 
versifiers of the fifteenth century, but scarcely equal 
in polish or point, or, in short, in genius, to those 
already named. He was of high birth, being the son 
of the Marquis de Monthieu and Saint Aulaye, and 
flourished between the years 1465 and 1502. He was 
bred to the church, and his family influence gained 
him the episcopal chair of Angouleme while he was 
still a young man. It was previously to his elevation 
to the mitre, however, that he produced most of his 
roxy. Our space compels us to turn to the next 
on our list, Martial de Paris, whom we deem 
more worthy of being here represented by a speci- 
men. This individual was born in 1440, and died in 
1508. He was solicitor to the iament of Paris, 
and wrote a considerable quantity of verse, chiefly 
short pieces of satire, to which style of composition 
his very name may have been instrumental in leading 
him. Indeed, he seems to have had little of the true 


part of the 


ical genius, and to have been chiefly distinguished 
good sense, and a power of drawing clear, faithfal 
portraitures of men and manners in rhyme. Our spe- 
cimen from him shall be one called 


THE GOOD OLD TIME. 
** Each man lived then in jollity, 
According to his means and state, 
And in his heritage was free 
At will to labour soon or late. 
Afraid were none, lest wrong or cross 
In field or highway should have been ; 
The evil-doer gain’d but loss ; 
Oh ! the good old days that I have seen ! 


Then every one in safeguard dwelt 
Of sweet tranquillity and ease ; 
No harm or ill one fear’d or felt, 
For justice held her sway in peace. 
The poor man was as much esteem’d 
As any lord of rich demesne ; 
With grape and grain our valleys teem’d ; 
Oh ! the good old days that I have seen ! 


There was no need in those good days 
The quarter-master’s guests to lodge, 
Or garrison our homes for frays ; 
But to dispense without a grudge, 
And share good cheer—full cups of wine, 
With slices of rich cheese between— 
Was what all men did then incline ; 
Oh! the good old days that I have seen! 


In days of our good king that’s gone, 
No brigands caused us any dread ; 
One went and came at will alone, 
Dress’d well or ill, and no one said, 
* Whence come you ?’ or would make demand, 
That what one carried should be seen ; 
The ways were safe through all the land; 
Oh! the good old days that I have seen! 
Ah! you may guess ‘twas sweet to sup 
At those round tables on the grass, 
With store of dainty things heap'd up 
Before one there in plate or glass ; 
To talk of sweet Margot, and dance 
Beneath the willows on the green ; 
No joy could e’er such joys enhance ; 
Oh ! the good old days that I have seen !” 
It is almost needless to say that the above eulogium 
on the “good old times” may have had no other 
origin than the feeling of indulgence with which by- 


gone things are generally regarded, as adverted to in 
the first article of the present sheet. 


ABOUT SHOES. 


SANDALS, or simple protections for the sole, kept in 
their place by ties or laces, formed undoubtedly the 
oldest species of coverings for the human feet. We 
learn this both from actual specimens discovered 
among the tombs and temples of ancient Egypt, and 
from the numerous paintings yet existing in the same 
country. The Egyptian sandals were formed of palm- 
leaves, papyrus stalks, and similar light materials, 
neatly and firmly plaited together, and fitting the 
shape of the foot ——- Some of these articles had 
the toes turned up, like modern skates ; and most 
commonly the laces which encircled the instep and 
ankle were joined by one from the toe. Narrow and 
imperfect sides, made also of plaited leaves, seem to 
have constituted the first approach to a more complete 
foot-covering, and, by dyeing or painting the materials, 
and lining the inside of the sole with linen having 
figures drawn upon it, the Egyptians converted these 
woven sandal-shoes into most elegant articles of wear. 

Specimens of leather shoes are found among the 
relies of ancient Egypt, but Mr Wilkinson is of opi- 
nion that these were introduced in comparatively late 
times from Greece. It would appear that a species 
of leather sandal, held in its place by laces more or 
less numerous and broad, formed the common foot- 
covering of the Greeks. Owing to their statues being 
generally represented with bare feet, however, some 
uncertainty exists as to the point of perfection which 
this famous people had attained in manufacturing 
these articles. But the style of the Roman shoes, 
which are much better known, was probably borrowed 
from the Greeks. ‘The caliga, or military shoe, and 
two other kinds, called the calseus and solea, consti- 
tuted the most common forms of the article in Rome. 
The caliga—from wearing which, in his youth, one of 
the emperors was named Caligula—was simply a san- 
dal, having a sole of considerable strength, and laces 
extending above the ankle, ornamented with knots. To 
increase the durability of the sole, the Romans used 
to sew into it pieces of wood or cork, and hence the 
name of sandal-wood. The calseus covered the foot 
nearly to the same extent as our present shoes ; and 
the solea was a sandal with an upright heel piece, 
from which ties d to the front. Most of the 
ladies, ambitious of height, we may suppose, wore thick 
cork heels. The solea, which was the most common 
foot-covering of the Romans, may appear an imperfect 
article, but we must remember the abundance and 
richness of the lacing, and the quantity of ornaments 
ones to them. ‘The wealthier orders decorated 
their feet with precious stones, and wore ivory cres- 
cents on the instep, to distinguish themselves from the 
lower ranks. ‘The colour of the leather used was ge- 
nerally a bright red. Boots, though not in common 
use, were known among the Romans.. They were of 
theatrical invention, being first used by — 
and called by them the cothwrnus or buskin. This ar- 
ticle was nearly the same as that worn by actors at 
this day, being a loose boot, reaching above the ankle, 
and folding slightly down. Some ancient shoes have 
been preserved, in which the wooden soles were arched, 


like pattens, and also stuck full of short pikes, evi- 
dently for safe walking in winter. 

Among the Chinese and other eastern nations, shoes 
and boots, of silk, satin, or light leather, richly em- 
broidered, have been long in use. ‘Turned-up points 
or s, of considerable length, have ever been the 
fashion among the orientals. A Chinese lady’s shoe 
or boot is a curiosity in more respects than one, — 
in shape more like a receptacle for a quadruped’s 
than for the human foot. The quantity of sewing 
and embroidery upon them is also ——- 

The most curious portion of this subject, how- 
ever, consists in a view of the various a in the 
fashion of foot-coverings, which have en place 
amongst the civilised nations of modern times. In 
Britain, the variations in this respect have been almost 
innumerable. From illuminated manuscripts, we find 
that the Anglo-Saxons wore long stockings which 
they called hose, being usually of linen, but sometimes 
of skin and leather ; and that over these were worn 
what may be called bandage-boots. ‘They consisted 
of bandages or stripes of skin or leather rolled over 
the leg from the point of the toes to the knee. In 
more advanced times, such bandages were worn with 
buskins and shoes. ‘These broad garters were some- 
times crossed, which was called cross-gartering ; and 
when the materials were of two colours, this 
made the whole like tartan.* Bandage-boots, which 
may be compared to the wisp-wrappings of straw worn 
sometimes by hostlers, continued to be the wear up to 
the time of William the Conqueror, who introduced 
a species of hose reaching to the waist. The shoes 
worn with the bandage-boots were of a simple shape 
till the twelfth century, when Henry Plantagenet, 
Duke of Anjou, to hide an excrescence on the point 
of one of his feet, introduced long-peaked shoes. The 
fashion came into general adoption, and was carried 
to a ridiculous length, and endured for an amazing 
period, sustaining only a few minor variations. Some 
peaks, for example, were made like a scorpion’s tail, 
and others like a ram’s horn. The common people, in 
the early reigns of the Plantagenets, wore usually 
small-fronted leather shoes, slight ed, and se- 
cured by a band over the instep. Princes and noble- 
ee used embroidered and cloth boots, of a very rich 

ind. 

In Richard II.’s time, when the court of land 
was much given to fopperies in dress, the peaks of 
shoes shot out to a more absurd extent than ever. A 
foot, or twelve inches, was a very common limit. Upon 
this folly ensued another one, namely, the practice of 
tying the shoe-points to the knee by valuable and 
gaudy chains. Peaks of the same preposterous kind 
were attached to the long boots worn in Henry VI.’s 
time, which came up above the knee. On these same 
peaks, when not tied up, the fops of the time still con- 
tinued to make many changes, but the favourite sort, 
in the days of Henry VI., were the “ duck-bills,” so 
called from being made in imitation of these animal 
appendages, At length, the fashion, which had been 
originally invented to conceal the Duke of Anjou’s 
clumsy toe, became so intolerable, that Edward IV. 
tried to put it down by act of parliament. He de- 
creed that any shoemaker who was discovered to have 
made the s of shoes or boots more than two inches 
long, should be fined in twenty shillings—a consider- 
able sum in those days. But dandyism, diverted 
from display in one direction, speedily started into 
another, ome { shoes were made with fronts or peaks of 
greater breadth than their whole length. Some peaks 
were above twelve inches broad ; and they were some- 
times worn square and sometimes round, ‘This new 
absurdity continued to prevail and spread till the days 
of Queen Mary, who again thought it necessary to 
interfere. By a proclamation of her reign, it was 
ordered that six inches should be the utmost breadth 
-, ~ — of shoes and boots, throughout the Eng- 

and. 

With regard to other points in the construction of 
foot-coverings, it had become common in the time of 
Mary to wear slashed boots, or boots open at the side, 
and tied with points. Some reached above the kn 
and some did not. ‘These boots were usually 
coarsely-tanned leather, and resembled the buskins of 
the modern stage. Of the foot-coverings of Queen, 
Elizabeth’s reign, an old writer thus speaks : “ They 
have corked shoes, puisnets, pantoffles, and slippers ; 
some of them of black velvet, some of white, some 
green, and some of yellow ; some of Spanish leather 
and some of English, stitched with silk, and embroi- 
dered with gold and silver all over the foot ; with 
other gewgaws innumerable.” Pantoffles were a 
kind of outer shoes, without heel-pieces, and, indeed, 
precisely like modern pattens, having strong thick 
soles of wood. 

The or points being thus shortened and nar- 
rowed by successive acts of parliament, the next 
extravagance into which fashion ran, consisted in the 
use of immense rosettes or knots of ribands. These 
were worn of such a size as entirely to hide the shoes, 
in the vetgns of ond Chote I. i 
of the latter monarch, also, a peculiar kind of boots 
came into use. These seldom reached above the knee, 
but were decorated with tops of such immense width, 
that the wearer must have felt as if stepping into a 
water-butt. ‘To render them more noti the 


* It is probable that this fashion was suggested by the checked 
appearance of tartan, a kind of cloth prevalent at an early period 
not only in many parts of Europe, but in Asia. 
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gallants of the adorned the edge of these tops 
with rich ruffles. became contracted into more 
reasonable dimensions in the time of the Common- 
wealth and of Charles II., although soldiers and 
cavaliers still wore j with large tops, open at 
one side, to ease the motions of the knee in riding. 
It would have been odd if a court so fashionable and 
foppish as that of the second Charles should not have 
been distinguished by some extravagances in this line. 
Accordingly, we find that the shoes of the M 
Monarch’s court became ridiculous for their hi 
heels, a peculiarity borrowed from the Italians. e 
ladies, in i , showed an inordinate ambition 
to rise in this way in the world. High-heeled shoes 
were usually called choppines ; but Evelyn, in his os 
gives them the more appropriate name of scaffolds, 
and, speaking of Italy, tells us that the ladies were 
iged, on walking abroad, to have a servant on each 
side, in order to lean upon their shoulders. The 
lish dames must have been nearly in the same 
i nt, feet were as see 
intings of the day, at an angle of forty-five, or 
by the heels which they affected. 

High heels continued long to prevail in Britain, and 
particularly amongst the ladies. But a new style of 
ornament was found out about the year 1650. We 
allude to buckles, which, from the time of William 
IIL. to that of George IIIL., continued to be worn of 
increasing size and costliness. The shoe in these 
times came very high up in front, and the thick heels 
were often of a red colour. Boots were gradually 
contracted in width and also in length, until about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, when the 
Hessian boot came into use. Top-boots and tassel- 
boots succeeded the Hessians. e minor changes 
which have taken place since, and which have ai 
y Rg ht us to our Wellingtons, Bluchers, and 

r rn varieties of sy. it would = 
uninteresting to enter upon. ith regard to the 
blacking of shoes, it may be mentioned that this cus- 
tom was early adopted. In paintings of King John’s 
time, we find blackened boots in use. The . 
nevertheless, was not universal till a late period. A 

leman of the time of Charles I. only expected to 
ve his boots “ greased.” 

In other countries of Europe, progressive changes, 
similar to those in Britain, have been going on since 
the middle ages, in respect of foot-coverings. Of 
course, however, these changes have been affected by 
circumstances. Cold climates require heavy, and 
warm ones light articles. Circumstances compel the 
Egquimaux and the Canadians to use snow-shoes, for 
example, which consist of a broad frame-work of 
wood, pointed at each end, and kept on the foot by 
interlaced thongs. This shoe prevents them sinking 
into the snow, when crossing their broad wintry 
ange The American Indians wear a species of light 

or buskin, usually made of untanned deer-skin, 
and laced along one of the sides. ‘The moccasin, as 
this article is called, reaches to above the ankle, and 
from the embroidery and figures commonly put on it 
by the native Americans, assumes a very elegant ap- 
gee The e, worn by the Celts, was a half. 

of untanned horse hide, Jaced on one side like 
the moccasin. Celtic or Gaelic shoes, however, are 


UNWILLINGNESS TO SUBMIT TO 
MEDICAL TREATMENT. 


circumstance, 


well. This affords a very 
If the fact be as is stated, it 
that many individuals die from only 
being to in ing for the doctor, or from not 
fully acting under his directions when he makes his 


\ humbler classes are exposed to an endless train 
; but their mis- 
are greatly v y their ignorance, 

general to (0 
. They do not seem to think that diseases 


of every description, and all swellings of join 
caused in mont cues by or cold Lane 
with floors, are “the pains ;” and all 
internal which cannot be readily accounted 

“incomes,” w i ve 

by of living, if not 
by seeking prompt medical advice 
Many poor people, from their of the me- 
dical art, have a dread of going hospitals to be 


cured, or of putting themselves freely into the hands 
of surgeons. They do not mind taking any drug that 
may be prescribed, but greatly fear the appearance of 
surgical instruments. Instead of viewing doctors 
as friends, or at least as men desirous to effect a 
cure according to the best rules of art, they imagine 
that they are always planning some kind of experi- 
ment upon them, and would not scruple to take off a 
leg just by way of keeping their hands in use. We 
have heard medical men lament these prejudices, and 
we see the —_ spoken of with regret in a work 
of Dr John Hey Robertson of Glasgow, on Spinal 
Diseases. 

“ Another great advantage (he observes) which 
wealthier patients possess, is that arising from their 
generally superior intelligence in submitting at once, 
literally and decidedly, to the means proposed for their 
relief, whereas, among the poor, there is often hesita- 
tion, doubt, delay, and, on the part of many, a deter- 
mined disinclination, be it right or be it wrong, ‘ to 
permit their skin to be broken.” Such is their own 
phrase. I have frequently been forced to decline 
a case among the poor, because the patient 
insisted on making a bargain with me about what 
was to be done. 1 was to be allowed to perform but 
part of my duty, and that part generally of little use 
without being preceded by the other. Not unfre- 
quently the patient suggested what he or she would 
wish done, the remedy being selected evidently on 
account of the little inconvenience it would put him 
or her to, and having as much reference to the dis- 
ease as any remedy drawn at random could be supposed 
to have. Of all others, general bleeding seemed to 
find most favour ; and when every other means was 
objected to, this was offered to be submitted to, al- 
though, unfortunately, the patients were in almost 
every case of a class the very opposite to those requir- 
ing depletion. ‘The right of patients to object cannot 
be called in question, though their prudence in object- 
ing may, considering that they are so frequently ill 
qualified to judge. Among the higher classes, again, 
an intelligent practitioner has only to explain his 
intended proceedings, and his reasons for so doing, 
and neither patient nor friends offer any obstruction. 
This is just as pleasant to his feelings as the other is 
disagreeable.” 

Should these lines meet the eye of persons in humble 
life, who have hitherto entertained prejudices against 
medical treatment, or felt a reluctance to call in 
doctors to examine their cases, we hope they will help 
to banish all such dangerous misconceptions, and in- 
duce a prompt dependence on medical aid. Every 
day the practice of the physician and surgeon is under- 
going improvements, and to refrain from seeking their 
assistance is wilfully abusing one of the best gifts of 
Providence. 


COURTS OF EUROPE AT THE CLOSE OF 
THE LAST CENTURY. 

AN interesting work has appeared under this some- 
what too pretending title,* Pein in reality a selection 
from the correspondence of an — married pair, 
who resided a considerable time in France, Spain, and 
Italy, during the fifteen years preceding the French 
revolution, and only saw courts amongst other wonders 
which fell under their notice. The notices of court 
seenes and ¢ rs may nevertheless be considered 
as the prominent and leading feature of the book. 
Mr Swinburne, the husband, was a younger son of an 
English baronet ; he was a man of good talents and 
education, and gave to the world, in his lifetime, two 
works, respectively entitled, “Travels in Spain,” and 
“Travels in Italy.” His lady appears to have been 
an equally accomplished person. Indeed, they form a 
remarkably ble specimen of the comparatively 
small class of the English aristocracy who then in- 
dulged in a taste for literature and rirtd. Mr Swin- 
burne served the government in 1797, as a commis- 
sioner to arrange an exchange of prisoners at Paris ; 
and died in 1503, while acting as vendue-master to the 
island of Trinidad. We propose selecting a few pas- 
sages descriptive of the eonstly scenes and characters 
noticed in the correspondence. 

Mr Swinburne was introduced at the court of Ver- 
sailles in April 1774, when Louis XV. was reigning, 
with his mistress, Du Barré, for his chief minister, and 
surrounded by his three grandsons, afterwards Louis 
XVL, Louis XVIII, and Charles X., then mere 
striplings. ‘The introduction took place under the 
direction of the British ambassador, Lord Stormont. 
“The Duke of Dorset was the only Englishman pre- 
sented with me. We met in the Salle des Ambassa- 
deurs, and there made acquaintance. After a little 
waiting, the ambassador escorted us to the prime- 
minister’s levee (the Due d’Aiguillon). If he said 
any thing to me, it was so little and so low, that I do 
not recollect a word of it. In his antechamber the 
envoys of Kurope were assembled, decorated with 
ribands of all colours, and crosses and keys of all 
metals. * * About eleven, the introductors gave 
notice of the king’s levee being ready, and so, in com- 
pany with a German baron, we trudged up stairs, and 
surprised his most Christian Majesty in his waistcoat ; 
for none but the family ambassadors may see him in 
buff. After staring at us, talking about the opera 
with some few of the crowd of courtiers, and saying 
about one minute’s prayer with his eardinal, he drew 


* Two vole. London: Colburn. 


towards us, who were ranged near the door in rank 
and file. All he said was, ‘ Est-il fils du vieux Duc de 
Dorset, que jai connu autrefois? [1s this the son of the 
old Duke of Dorset, whom I formerly knew ?] and so 
marched off. However, ds they talked rauch to others 
who stood near us, I can describe them better from this 
view than from the subsequent one. The dauphin is 
very awkwardly made, and th in his motions. His 
face resembles his ee eo de, but he is not near so 
ee though he has by no means a bad counte- 
nance. His nose is very prominent, his eyes are 
and his complexion is sallow. He waned cheerfad 
and chatty, and I think his aspect bespeaks a good- 
natured man. The second brother is a pretty figure, 
and so is the third, only his mouth is rather wide, and 
drawn up in the middle to the top of the gums. ‘Th 
are not yet quite formed as to legs and strength, ont 
have alla deal of that restless motion, first upon 
one leg and then upon another, which is also remark- 
able in some members of the English royal family. 
The questions they ask seem very frivolous and consti 
I believe they find their time hang very heavy on their 
hands, for they ran with great glee to tickle one of the 
king’s valets-de-chambre, as he was carrying out the 
king’s dirty clothes. Our next trot was to the dauphin, 
who said nothing. The same silence reigned at the 
levee of his brothers, as to our share at least. 
Comtesse de Provence* is a little dumpy woman, and 
but a plain piece of goods; her sister, the Comtesse 
d’Artois, is rather prettier, having a fine skin and 
tolerable eye8, but her nose is immense, and her 
toes are turned in. Poor thing! she seemed quite 
frightened, and could hardly speak. I did intend to 
reserve Madame du Barré for the bonne bouche, but it 
must be the dauphiness, who quite won my heart. I 
can give you no account of her particular features ; 
but her air, eyes, shape, motion, her tout ensemble, were 
most charming. From her we passed to the three— 
not Graces, but any other trio you may think would 
suit them. I mean the king’s daughters : the dau- 
ae sisters were not visible. After all these peram- 

ulations up stairs and down stairs through the royal 
family, we climbed up a dark-winding staircase, which 
I should have suspected would have led to an apart- 
ment of the Bastille, rather than to the temple of love 
and elegance. In a low entresol we found the favourite 
sultana in her morning gown, her capuchin on, and 
her hair undressed ; she was very gracious, and chatted 
a good deal, as every body else seemed to do at Ver- 
sailles, about the opera. I could hardly refrain from 
laughing at an involun exclamation from my 
brother presentee, the duke, whose mistress, Mrs 
Parsons, has, you know, been long out of her teens. 
‘Good heavens!’ said his grace in a whisper to me, 
‘why, her bloom is quite past.’ She is of a middling 
age,+ just plump enough, her face rather upon the 

ellow leaf, her eyes good, and all her features regular ; 
but I cannot think her a pleasing figure now, whatever 
she may have been, or may be still, when made up and 
decked out in her pride.” 

At the end of this month, the profligate old king 
took his last illness. Mr Swinburne’s account of his 
medical mal-treatment, and his conduct when dying, 
adds to our previous knowledge of the circumstances. 
He writes on the 11th of May thus :—* Since my last, 
every thing in this capital he worn the aspect of 
dullness and anxiety. No one could be totally indif- 
ferent whilst the life of the grand monarque was at 
stake ; though it astonished me and all strangers to 
see how little the generality of the natives seemed to 
care about the event. Louis XV. took to his bed on 
Monday the 27th of April, the day after I was pre- 
sented to him, and in a day or two the small-pox 
made its —— This was kept a profound 
secret from him, for fear of his being frightened into 
confession, and consequently into the banishment of 
Madame du Barré. The physicians, whose constant 
practice is to kill in this disorder, bledjhim twice, and 
would have done it a third time, had they imagined 
he had blood sufficient for it. They also blistered 
him severely, and brought a deal of the humour out 
by that part of his body. Every day they issued 
bulletins, with an account of the progress of the ma- 
lady, which, being posted up in the palaces for the 
inspection of the public, were intended to keep up 
their hopes, Could any credit have been given to 
these papers, the generality of people might have been 
lulled into confidence ; but from the known fallacious- 
ness of these accounts, and the king’s age and irregu- 
larities, nobody believed he would get over the 
order. Every body was therefore in motion, and 
endeavouring to prepare themselves for a great change 
of men and measures. 

About six days ago, however, the king discovered 
the real nature of his case, which it is believed was 
made known to him by his daughter, Madame Louise 
the Carmelite nun, who left i convent to atten 
him in his illness ; and, though much against the 
inclinations of some people, he confessed himself, made 
a public avowal of his Faults, and ordered the Cardi- 
nal de Ja Roche Aymon to repeat his words in the 
great gallery, and to have them printed and distri- 
buted. They expressed his sincere repentance for 
having so long scandalised his people, of whom and of 


‘God he asked pardon, and declared he only wished to 


recover his health, that he might devote the rest of 
his life to the service of religion and of his people. 


* Consort of the second prince, afterwards Louis X VIII.—Kd. 
+ Madame du Barré was then only twenty-eight.—Kd. 
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existerice, apparently belonging to a very early 
period, and partaking as much of the sandal as of the 
character. A narrow border surrounds the sole, | 
and from it numerous ent he over the front of | 
the foot, and round the keeping the article in | 
its place. 
| 
Ir has been frequently remarked, that among soldiers, | 
and also sailors in the royal ret fewer deaths oceur 
from diseases, in proportion to those who are taken ill, 
than among other persons. ‘This is partly accounted 
sailors are picked men in prime of life ; but it is 
- allowed to arise chiefly from the fact of their being 
at once put under medical treatment when they make 
are unavoidable consequence of a departure on 
their (knowingly or unknowingly) from rules 
but look them as coming some mea- 
; sure by chance, or by a ase influence, without 
any intervening cause. They have two or three names 
. for most diseases which affect them. Kheumatic affee- 
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The natives seemed in great spirits at this death- 
bed repentance ; but whether they gave credit to such 
a thoro change, is what I cannot pretend to as- 
sume. carried to with hag pos 

mp imaginable. canopy was borne by the 
Lorm B of the blood, and attended by all the principal 

rsonages of the court. It was observed that the 
hin seemed the most affected of any, and wept 
TO 
. None tf these spiritual aids availed, no more than 
the descent of the relics of St Genevieve, nor the 
prayers of four hours in every church of the metro- 
lis. * * During the first days of his illness, 
Ntadame du Barré to attend him at the hour of 
dinner, that is, as soon as Madame Adelaide retired 
from his chamber ; but just before the king’s confes- 
sion, she was sent to the Duke d’Aiguillon at Ruelle, 
whence she took her departure for per 2 
But all help was now in vain, and Louis XV. expi 
at half-past three in the afternoon of yesterday, May 
10th. He had caught the infection, 1 am told, from 
a girl who resided with some others in the Pare aux 
Cerfs, a kind of seraglio, near Versailles. She was 
some time after taken into Madame du Barré’s service, 
and being sent to Paris, where the small-pox appeared 
on her, she died last week. 

On account of the infection, the body is not to lie 
in state at the Louvre, but will be carried to St Denis, 
where it is to lie in state forty days; during which 
time no diversions of any kind are to be permitted. 
How black and dull, then, will be this land of foppery 
for six weeks! Mourning is risen high in price ; 
cloth ten livres an ell. ‘The mourning is to be for six 
months. After the forty days, the new king will 
to Rheims to be anointed. e processions for the 
king’s recovery, which were marshalled out and re- 
gulated to last three days longer, are all at an end, of 
course ; and I suppose the canons of St Genevieve 
will seal up their relics again, and cover them, without 


an at — 

a Mrs Swinburne arrived at Naples in 
January 1777, and found a great number of their 
countrymen assembled in it. The king, Ferdinand 
IV., a son of the King of Spain, was then a young 
man: he was the same easy-natured monarch who 
reigned throughout the late war, and died so lately 
as 1825. The parades in the Toledo, the operas, 
the court-suppers, and other frivolities, are all lightly 
touched upon in the letters. Some of the anecdotes 
and traits in the following extracts will amuse our 
readers :—“ Mrs Swinburne has been presented to the 
queen by Princess Francavilla. She was very civil to 
her. Upon the following day there was a grand gala 
at the court, on account of its being the King of 
Spain’s birthday ; we saw there the Prince of San 
Lorenzo, who last summer used to sit in the Calle 
Toledo without any clothes on, and orders were issued 
for him to be taken and shut up in Castle St Elmo, 
if he did not wear them. 

January 27.—There was a ball the other night in 
the queen’s apartments, in dominoes and masks. The 
king made one of them. Next evening the triumphal 
car of the four seasons of the Duke of Madelona 

ed the streets, a festino of the Cavaliéri on Santa 

ucia, which was stupid enough. There were few 
masks of character, and all seemed mute. We dined 
with Lady Orford, the daughter-in-law of Sir Robert 
‘Walpole, and now separated from her husband. She 
is very fond of whist, and is peculiar for always saying 
at the end, ‘and two by honours ;’ by which declaration, 
if not always investigated, she often makes two more 
on her score than are her due, unless playing with 
those who are accustomed to her pranks. She is at 
the same time very severe with regard to others, and 
scolds famously both her partner and her antagonists. 

We were amused the other night at Lord ‘lilney’s 
card-party by a scena. A Mrs Sperme, who is a sort 
of toady of Lady Orford, and generally makes up her 
whist party, happened to have thirteen trumps dealt 
to her. She was in great dismay, being frightened to 
death at Lady Orford, and feeling sure she would 
accuse her of cheating, at least by inuendos, if not 
openly. In her agitation, she got up and asked leave 
to speak to Lord ‘Tilney, to whom she told her dis- 
tress, and asked him what she should do. ‘Do, 
madam !’ said he ; ‘ why, play them out, to be sure.’ 

There has been another profession at St Mary’s of 
Vey t. ‘The devotee was a daughter of the Duchess 
of Monterolendo, ‘The duchess is very handsome still, 
as are most of her children, of whom she has had 
above twenty. She would much rather her daughter 
married, as it costs her more to make them nuns than 
to get husbands for such pretty girls. A thousand 
pounds scarcely defrays the musical and other ex- 
penses of these cer ies, besides a pension to the 
nun, and something they reserve a power over in 
favour of the monastery, when they arrive at the 
great offices of the convent. 

February 12.—Yesterday we dined early, to go to 
the house of the Marquis de Sambuca, the prime- 
minister, where the king, queen, and chief nobility, 
were present in the Calle Toledo, The street was 
lined with a double row of guards behind ropes, the 
coaches paraded in the middle, and the foot people 
crowded it as thick as can possibly be conceived. 
Every window was full of spectators, leaning upon 
tapestry and silk-hangings. With difficulty could the 

stilions, by cracking their whips, make room for the 
ve cars of the Madelona, and the sledges of the 
hunters, with horsemen and hounds attending them, 


This parade of Ottoboni was closed by the Bucen- 
taur. e last that came was an English packet-boat, 
manned by the royal cadets. After these carriages 
had twice before their majesties, the street was 
cleared by the dragoons, and every body driven behind 
the cords, and then, on the firing of a few Fag a 
dozen hack horses, with fellows on them riding bare- 
backed, came galloping down the street. The prize 
was a piece of tissue. This was but poor work ; but 
the next race of fine barbs, without riders, was very 
amusing, and its coup d’wil admirable. 

Waiting until dark, the carriages returned in the 
same order, very well illuminated. Madelonas stop 
opposite the king, and prey off a _— brisk fire- 
work out of the front of each car. The illuminations 
of the Bucentaur were beautiful beyond measure. 
never saw finer sights than these. 

From thence we went to the ball at court, where 
an excellent hot supper was served, each person eating 
on his knees, and in the best manner he could. In 
the ball-room the chairs were set so as to form a 
square in the middle of the room, and the company 


~sat facing each other ina double row. The attentions 


of the Conte de I’ Acerra to our table of English, was 
beyond expression. We were served with pies, hams, 
wines, fruit, in the greatest profusion. The king 
played at macao, and at twelve went to the Festino 
d’Unione at the Casino. Soon after, we broke up. 
Both the king and queen spoke much to us, and the 
king said, he had seen little Harry the day before pull 
off his hat to him, and look very pretty when he did 


so. 

The king is good-natured and well-disposed, as 
many traits pobre 4 He is boyish and romping, and 
very fond of amusement ; excels in telling a story, 
iol atthe it off in the most ridiculous colours. He 
speaks Italian and French, but generally talks Nea- 

litan. His voice is harsh, and his gestures boisterous. 

e has had some flirtations with ladies of rank, one 
of whom was exiled from the queen finding a note of 
hers to the king, with some extraordinary expressions. 
The queen has something very dishgreeable in her 
manner of speaking, moving her whole face when she 
talks, and —— violently. Her voice is very 
hoarse, and her eyes goggle. She has acquired a 
roundness in her shoulders, and is very fond of show- 
ing her hand, which is beautiful. If she sees or sus- 
pects the king to be taken with any woman, she 
plagues her life out, is in a horrid humour, and leaves 
no stone unturned to break off all connexion between 
them—either from real jealousy, or apprehension of 
losing the power she has over her husband, which is 
very great, since she has got quit of old Tanucci. The 
king cries out in vain that his case is very hard, that 
he cannot go where he pleases,” Xc. 

Amongst the notices of the French court, just be- 
fore the revolution, the king and queen appear in a 
favourable light, but not so the Comte d’Artois. 
The latter, with three millions of franes per annum, 
spends twenty-one millions, and resorts to the most 
disgraceful artifices to relieve himself from his diffi- 
culties. The different characters of the two brothers 
are put into strong contrast by the following anec- 
dote :—* When the king was ill lately, and confined 
to his room, the queen said, as he had no particular 
favourites, it was proper he should have a select so- 
ciety to keep him company, and asked PAbbé du 
Vermont who he thought should be invited. ‘ Who,’ 
replied he, ‘can be so proper as his majesty’s minis- 
ters! Why is it, that the moment a man is named 
minister, he is never after looked upon as fit company 
for his master, though he may have been before that 
his daily companion! ‘Then he is left open to the 
malice and intrigues of courtiers, whom it 1s his office 
to govern and control. ‘The ministers are men of the 
world and of character, and therefore fittest for his 
majesty’s society.’ 

lis advice was taken, and the ministers invited to 
supper regularly during the confinement of the king 
to his own apartment. Upon this the Comte d’ Artois 
went to the ministers, and made them believe it was 
he who had given the hint of inviting them to his 
majesty. When in the king’s p , they exp 1 
their sense of obligation to his royal highness, upon 
which Louis exclaimed, ‘ Ce n’est pas lui, c'est ma femme 
qui men a@ prié? [It was not he, it was the queen 
who asked me,}] which made the Comte d’ Artois look 
rather silly.” 

In May 1789, Mrs Swinburne took her son to Paris, 
to be placed at court as one of the king’s pages. The 
troubles of the revolution had now Con and the 
queen is described as having lost all her brilliancy of 
look. She was, however, very gracious to Mrs Swin- 
burne, to whom she said in French, “ You have come 
at an unlucky moment; you find me by no means 
gay ; 1 havea great load upon my heart.” One cause 
of this was the illness of the dauphin. “The whole 
tenor of her conversation was melancholy, but she 
said little about public affairs: her child’s illness 
seemed uppermagt in her mind. ‘The tears, which | 
with difficulty restrained in her presence, gushed from 
me as soon as | had quitted the room, She told me 
she should like to see me again soon. Poor thing! 
her kindness and sorrowful manner made me more 
interested and enthusiastic about her than ever.” 

Mrs Swinburne’s last interview with the queen is 
thus described :—* When I had obtained my passports 
for myself and maid, I asked to take leave of the 
queen, and the interview was granted, which is a great 


favour, for she sees noone. She received me graci- 


ously, even kindly ; and the manner in which she 
spoke of my son was calculated to set my heart at 
ease concerning him. She wished me eve’ ppiness. 
Vous allez dans cotre heureuse famille, said she, ‘dans 
un pays tranquille, ou la calomnie et la cruanté ne tous 
poursuicront Je dois vous porter envie” [You 
retire into the bosom of your happy family, in a 
peaceful country, where neither calumny nor cruelty 
"T pursue you. I ought to envy you.] 

ventured a few words of consolation, hinting that 
times were now improving, and that her popularity 
and happiness would be restored. She shook her 
We were — I know not how I was worked 
to it, or courage to make the proposal, but I 
so, that if she thought herself in Sooex my services 
were at her command, and that she could come with 
me to —- in the disguise of my maid, whom I 
could easily dispose of by sending her, under some 
pretext, to her friends at St Germain. She t 
me, and smiled faintly, but said nothing would induee 
her to leave her family. She added, that she had 
refused other offers of the same sort. ‘ Besides, and 
she looked round, ‘ si je coulais, cela ne se pourroit pas ; 
il ya trop despions’?” [Suppose I wished, I could 
not accomplish it—there are too many spies around 
me.] 


JOHN OF VICENCIA. 


In the early part of the 13th century, the Italian 
republics were involved in a series of civil wars, the 
immediate cause of which is now lost in obscurity, 
So frequent, indeed, had been these appeals to arms, 
and so familiarised were men to violence and blood- 
shed, that contemporary historians did not deem it 
necessary to do more than indicate their occurrenee, 
without assigning their motives or informing us of 
their results. The animosity of the two great parties 
which had for centuries divided the Italian states into 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, was at that period at its height. 
Two contending claimants of the imperial throne had 
recently made that unhappy country the seat of war, 
while the ambitious priests, who filled successively 
for short periods the pontifical chair, unmindful of 
the paternal character which they had assumed, in- 
cited to new contests a people addicted to strife and 
ungovernable in their resentment. Added to these pre- 
vailing causes was the jealousy which existed between 
the nobles and citizens, producing in many instances 
bloody commotions, which, whether resulting in the 
exclusion of the nobles from participation in the go- 
vernment, or in their usurpation of supreme autho- 
rity, left the seeds of suspicion and hatred to engender 
new dissensions, violent and interminable. 

In Lombardy, all these causes existed in their most 
aggravated form, and operated, perhaps, with not the 
less effect that the famous Lombardy League, formed 
at a juncture when they were menaced by the impe- 
rial arms, had restrained for a time the violence of 
passions which it could not suppress. At this period 
a number of Dominican monks, whose unhappy office 
it had been to arouse the populace to the i 
of the unfortunate Albigenses, bethought themselves 
of an employment more tapes tes their religion, and 
commenced those exercises which were known 
in Italy as “the preaching of the peace.” Severe in 
their morals, and practised in austerities, they had 
acquired a reputation for sanctity well fitted to pro- 
mote their laudable designs. 

Among those ev in this noble undertaking, no 
one was more distinguished than John of Vicencia. 
Ile commenced his preaching at Bologna in 1233, 
with eminent success. The citizens, the neighbouri 
peasants, and ante the soldiers, attracted by his 
eloquence, assembled in crowds around him, and, dis- 
playing their crosses and their banners, seemed equally 
prepared to receive the precepts and obey the orders 
of the preacher. Among this multitude moved 
his discourse, all those in Bologna who had en i 
any enmities were seen coming to lay them at his 
feet, and swear perpetual peace with their former 
foes. The magistrates themselves, actuated by the 
same impulse, submitted their laws to his ae x4 
treating that those statutes might be annulled whi 
could give rise to future di ions. to 
Padua, the municipal authorities came out to meet 
him at many leagues’ distance, and conducted him in 
triumph into the city, seated on the sacred car. The 

led popul with “Gin 
ing of the peace,” and applauded those reconciliati 
which effaced on the instant the animosities of years. 
Thus he visited, with uniform success, the princi 
cities of Lombardy, every where reconciling ene 
and every where hailed as the “healer of breaches.” 
Nor was it in the republican towns only that he was 
received in this character. ‘The nobles submitted 
their differences with equal confidence to his arbitra- 
tion, and the whole population of yoy | prepared 
to assist at a solemn assembly which he convok 
in the plain of Paquarra, on the banks of akon fe 


Never had a nobler enterprise been undertaken (as 
remarked by M. Sismundi, whose relation of 
extraordinary passage we follow) than that of recon- 


ciling twenty inimical states by the mere inspiration 
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of religious sentiments—by the simple influence of 
Christianity—by the unaided power of lan \ 
Never had a grander spectacle been presented to t 
of men. ‘The entire population of Verona and 
Mantua, of Brescia and Padua, and of eight of the 
principal cities of Lombardy, surrounded by their 
respective istrates, assembled under their national 
standards, while a numerous company of bishops and 
nobles appeared at the head of their vassals. From 
a lofty seat elevated in the midst of the plain, the 
voice of the preacher was distinctly heard by eve 
individual of that vast assemblage, and might we 
seem to their heated imaginations to descend from 
heaven. His text was the affecting bequest—* My 
I give unto agg da I leave with you.” 

ith an eloquence till then unknown, he drew a 
frightful picture of the miseries of war; he described 
the spirit of Christianity as a spirit of peace ; and in 
the name of God and of the church, he commanded 
the Lombards to renounce their enmities. He then 
dictated to them a treaty of universal pacification, 
which was to be cemented by the union of families 
once inimical, and devoted to everlasting malediction 
those who should violate this amicable adjustment of 
differences. 

Such was the success which attended the preaching 
of this apostle of peace, that for a time a universal 
cessation of war rewarded his labours ; and one of the 
treaties formed under his auspices, still extant, and 
which contains scarcely any other condition than that 
of mutual forgiveness of injuries, has handed down to 

ity the name of John of Vicencia with an éclat 
as si as it is enviable. 


WEARING LONG HAIR, 

A Parisian correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
thus writes:—* The hideous disguise of men wearing 
their beards unshaven is becoming very prevalent in 
France. At all times mustaches and whiskers have 
been cherished here ; but at present the use of the razor 
is going out of date, and if you go to a public place, or 
by a public conveyance, you will find at least half the 
men with allowed to grow. Now, this fashion 
may be passable in the East, where the beard, never 
having been cut, is flexible, flowing, and of one uniform 
hue with the hair; but far different is the case among 

whose beards are converted into bristles, 
from having been early shaved, and these bristles are of 
every tint, from black, rusty, brown, red, yellow, drab, to 
white. In the army there is no regulation on this point, 
and in the same regiment you will see some officers with 
small mustaches only, some with long pointed ends 
like awls, others with merely a tip on the under lip, 
others with a fringe of whiskers entirely round the chin, 
and some faces in which one may look in vain for a mouth 
or chin, so completely are they buried in the whole beard. 
Then there are peaked beards, and squared beards, and 
rounded beards; smoothed beards and curled beards ; 
beards * dressed with oil’ (like Fontenelle’s asparagus) ; 
beards polished with blacking, called cirage de barbe ; 
beards steeped overnight in sugar and water to make them 
crisp: in fact, from the abomination of the long beards, 
and the abomination of the equally long hair behind, it 
is sometimes difficult, when the hat is on, to distinguish 
the front from the back!” We heartily respond to these 
Observations. The shaving of the beard and the regular 
cropping of the hair, are points in civilisation of more 
consequence than we would, at a superficial glance, sup- 
Tending to give men a more human appearance, 
make them also more human within. Peter and 
Catherine of Russia were in the right on this subject. 
We greatly regret to see young men, even in this northern 
and comparatively unsophisticated country, addicting 
themselves to these barbarities. 


. DOING BUSINESS IN SCOTLAND. 
It must be owned that there is too much truth in this 


appeared in dif- 


“It is not as in England, where, when an article is 
offered for sale, it is immediately purchased, or at once 
rejected as being too dear; but here there is a long 
and | of every article successively 

fered. The relation of my transactions with a man, 
will serve to show the general mode of doing business. 
le bids me call again, which I do several times without 
any thing. He wishes to be the last I do with, but 
cannot be , and a’ have wished to be so. After a 
s 1 get him to proceed to business; he objects 
ice of the article I offer—he will not buy, I try 
him, but do not offer to make any reduction. 
* You are owre dear, sir; 1 can buy the same 
per cent. lower; if you like to tak aff ten per 
take some of these.’ I tell him that a reduc- 
ice is quite out of the question, and put my 
the article aside; but the Scotchman wants 
sir, it’s a terrible — but as I'm oot o’t at 

ust tak a little till I can be supplied 

; but ye maun tak off five per cent.’ ‘ But, sir, 
* would you not t me an unconscionable knave 
ten or even five cent. more than | intended to 

He laughs at me—* Hoot, hoot, man, do you 
what ye ask? Gudeness! an I was able 
wad coon be sich. Come, come, 

gie ye within twa and @ half o’ your ain price, and 
gude faith, man, yell be weel paid’ I tell him that I 
never make any reduction from the price I first demand, 
and t edbapnes to the rule saves much trouble to 
both parties. * Weel, weel, says he, ‘since you maun 


really I t are owre keen.’ So much for buying 
and sell; comes the settlement. * Hoo muckle 
discount do you tak aff, sir? * Discount! 


you cannot 
expect it ; the account has been standing a twelvemouth.’ 


‘Indeed, but I do expec discount; pay siller without 
discount !—na, na, sir, that’s not the way here; ye maun 
deduct five per cent.’ I tell him that I make no discount 
at all. * Weel, sir, I'll gie ye nae money at a.” Rather 
than go away without a settlement, I at last agree to 
take off two and a half per cent. from the amount, which 
is accordingly deducted. ‘I have ten shillings doon 
against ye for short measure, and fifteen shillings for 
damages.’ ‘Indeed, these are heavy deductions; but if 
you say that you shall lose to that amount, I suppose 
that I must allow it.” * Oh, ay, it’s a’ right then, sir— 
eight shillings and fourpence for pack-sheet, and thirteen 
shillings for carriage and postage.’ These last items as- 
tonished me—* What, sir,’ say I, ‘ are we to pay all the 
charges in your business?’ But if I do not allow these 
to be taken off, he will not pay his account; so I ac- 
— resolving within myself, that since these unfair 
eductions are made at settlement, it would be quite 
fair to charge an additional price to cover the extortion. 
1 now congratulate myself on having concluded my busi- 
ness with the man, but am disappointed. ‘Hae ye a 
stawmpe? asks he. ‘ A stamp—for what” ‘ Just todraw 
yea bill,” replies he. ‘A bill, my good sir; [ took off 
two and a half per cent., on the faith of being paid in 
cash.’ But he tells me it is the custom of the place to 
pay in bills, and sits down and draws me a bill at three 
months after date, payable at his own shop, * And what 
can I do with this?’ * Oh, ye may tak it to Sir William's, 
and he'll discount it for you, on paying him three months 
interest.” * And what can I do with his notes? ‘ He'll 
gie ye a bill on London at forty-five days.’ * So, sir, after 
allowing you twelve months’ credit, and two and a half 
r cent. discount, and exorbitant charges which you 
ave no claim on us to pay, I must be content with a 
bill which we are not to cash for four months and a half!” 
* Weel, weel ; and now, sir,’ says he, ‘if you are gaun to 
your inn, I'll just gang wi’ ye and tak a glass o’ wine.’” 


A LEGEND OF KILCHURN, 


Sir Colin's bark is on the wave, 
His seat is at the prow, 

And he bounes him away to Palestine 
To keep his holy vow. 


And oft he tries to hide the sighs 
That make his bosom swell, 

As he bounes him away to keep his vow 
Against the infidel. 


But it is not fear that lurks beneath 
His corslet and hawberk bright, 

For he longs to draw from its belted sheath 
Hlis blade of the nut-brown light. 


The leaving of a long-loved friend 
The manly breast will shake, 

But the leaving of a doating wife 
Will bid the hot tears wake. 


The leaving of a lovely wife, 
And lovely infants three, 

Will shake the boldest warrior’s heart, 
And blind his bursting e’e. 


The merry seamen lightly sing— 
Each change to them is dear— 

But the cheek of Colin Campbell shines 
With many a half-held tear. 


The seamen sing—care lies behind, 
The ocean lies before— 

But the thoughts of Colin Campbell roam 
Back to the fading shore. 


His fancy clasps his prattling babes— 
It clasps them o'er again--- 

** Ha! heard I not my infant’s cry ?” 
"Tis the murmuring of the main. 

He folds their mother in his arms, 
Salutes her brow of snow— 

** | surely felt her lily breath !" 
The zephyr answer'd, No! 

Thus fled the hours, the weary hours, 
The daylight rose and fell, 

Till many a waning dawn brought near 
The land of the infidel. 


Thre dark blood mingles with the sand, 
The heathen ranks grow thin ; 

But still for the love of the temple high 
Strove noble Saladin. 


And where the turbans thickest roll, 
Seek Colin Campbell there ; 

The bravest warriors backward quail 
Before his falchion’s glare. 


Down fall the foe—wide sweeps his blow— 
He strikes for infants three ; 
And every wave of his deadly glaive 
near his far countrie. 
* * * * 


The moon is up, and the stars are blown 
Like snow-flakes on the sea ; 

‘There wanders a man in the midnight lone, 
And he lists to the breezes free. 


And oft the breeze on the rustling trees 
The wanderer’s footstep stays ; 

And the creeping shade to the stealthy tread 
Some deadly end betrays. 


Sir Colin nears—the wanderer hears ; 
The arrow speeds amain, 

And the noble knight, in the pale moonlight, 
Lies weltering on the plain. 


Do you ask why a belted warrior wing'’d 
he arrow’s ireful aim ? 
Do you ask why he strove in the pile moonlight 
To murder a knigat of fame? 


Go! ask why the falcon steeps its claws 
In the harmless ringdove's breast ! 
Go! ask why the tiger dews its paws 
In the fold of ewes at rest! 
No law they own—no right but power, 
All that they view they claim ; 
And wealth and land to bow and brand 
Will render man the same. 


On the blood-red plain with the ghastly slain, 
- And the stars high o’er him 
Sir Colin lies with sleep-seal’d eyes, 
Of his native country dreaming. 


And aye he threads the green-wood glades, 
With the branches o’er him waving ; 

While the crystal lake and the breezes wake 
The woodlands with their laving. 


On his wandering sight, with flag-folds bright 
Across the wall-top streaming, 

A stranger dome in his mountain 
In the soft sunlight is beaming. 


And beneath a tree, with her infants three, 
His stately dame is there ; 

From her fingers white the gems flash bright, 
And there’s gold in her raven hair. 


She touch’d her brow with her hand of snow—. 
A strange ring glitter'd bright ; 

And the knight awoke as the wan moon broke 
With a sad unearthly light. 


And stars look’d down, and each a frown 
Bore in its stony eye ; 
The wan moon roll’d, and a ring of gold 
Slid homeward o’er the sky. 
* * * * * 


Oh ! wan, wan is the palmer’s cheek, 
And white, white is his hair ; 

But sparkling is his clear blue eye— 
There’s youthful ardour there. 


Oh! weary wends he through the vale, 
Where the dark Awe deeply steals ; 

But more than stranger to the land 
His heaving breast reveals. 


The queenly bosom of dark Awe 
He scans with wistful eye ; 

But he starts when grim Kilchurn rears 
Its battlements on high. 


And all along its massy front 
The prancing c neigh, 
And gallant banners o’er the wall 
Are flaunting wide and gay. 


He meets a band of the kilted Gael, 
With the bagpipes’ stunning din ; 

He mingles among the tartan’d rout, 
And enters the castle in. 


“* Tell me,” he said to the harper grey, 
** Who rear'd this castle high ? 

I've seen the queenly Awe before, 
But never a tower was nigh. 


What makes Sir Colin Campbell here? 
1 know the knight full well ; 

Or waves he yet his nut-brown blade 
Against the infidel ?” 

The old man said, and drew his hand 
Across his misty eyes, 

** When brave Sir Colin Campbell died, 
Did high Kilchurn arise. 


My noble lord lies in the wave, 
His band lie in the main, 

But one lone wanderer found his way 
To his native land again. 


Oh ! long, long sigh'd his loving dame, 
And pale, pale grew her cheek ; 

The infants three, "twas sad to see, 
Wept with their mother meek. 


They wept to see their mother weep— 
She wept for infants three—- 

And oft she cries, ‘ Your father lies 
In a far distant sea.’ 


The wanderer kiss'd the infants three, 
He dried their mother’s eye ; 

But, hark to the notes of the nuptial song !— 
The bridal hour is nigh !” . 


Then the palmer a cup of wine demands, 
To warm his stagnant soul ; 

And he'll only drink from the lady’s hands— 
She bore him a brimming bowl. 


He quaff’d the wine, and a gold ring rung - 
In the cup as he bow’d full low. 

**It is ne !---it is ue !” cried the fair ladye; 
**Oh! woe to the traitor !---woe !” 


From his mail-clad breast the robe is flung--- 
“It is ne !” cried the clansmen all ; 

And the pale bridegroom in the woods among — 
Hath fled from the joyous hall. 


And the dome that knavery’s wile had built, 
Was its own high pile of shame ; 

And the same sun that scathed its guilt, 
Made bright Sir Colin's name. 


Banks of the Tay. J. A. 


Nore.---Kilchurn Castle, a fine ruin standing on Loch Awe, 
in Argylishire, was erected about the year 1440, by the lady of Sir 
Colin Campbell of Glenorchy, who was then absent in the Holy 
Land. While there, he had a singular dream. He applied toa 
monk for advice, who recommended him instantly to return 
home, else a very serious domestic calamity Would befall him, 
which could only be averted by his presence. A neighbouring 
laird, Baron M‘Corquadale, who had treach ly led 
in convincing his lady of his death, won her affections ; and on 
the day fixed for the marriage, Sir Colin, in the disguise of a 

licant friar, hed the castle. While he stood gazing on 
the scene of riot which now met his view, he was asked what 
he wanted. ‘*To have my hunger satisfied, and my thirst 
quenched,” said he. Food and liquor were plentifully put before 
him. He ate, but he refused to drink, except from the hands of 
the lady herself. Informed of the strange request of the mendi- 
cant, the lady came at once and handed him a cup. He drank 
to her health, and, dropping a ring into the empty cup, returned 
it to her.---Vide Select Views of the Lakes of Scotland, by John M. 
Leighton, Esq. 
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